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Why States Need To Transform High School Testing: 


A New Vision for Assessment 


Assessment has become an integral part of the education enterprise over the past two decades—and for very good reasons. Schools need 
common measures of student performance that can guide their work and that are well-aligned with the publicly articulated standards that 


students are expected to meet. 


Yet current testing systems fall short of where we need them to be, especially in high school. This is in part due to the uneven quality and 


rigor of state assessments, but it is also a result of a relatively narrow vision of assessment that most states and districts have deployed. 


First, state tests tend to measure too narrow a slice of what is most important for students to know and do. Achieve has conducted 
extensive analyses of state assessments and found that many high school assessments (particularly those used as exit exams) stop well 
short of assessing the advanced reasoning and problem-solving skills required for success in the college classroom or the workplace.' 
Though many state tests serve current purposes of testing well—such as holding schools accountable for reaching minimum standards 
of proficiency or certifying that students have basic skills to earn a diploma—the tests too often are not able to measure more advanced 


concepts. 
Asa result, students can score a “proficient” on these exams and still be unprepared for the challenges they will face after high school. 


Second, in too few states do higher education leaders and employers actually use student results to admit, place or hire graduates. Until 


high school assessments open doors to postsecondary opportunities, students will continue to view them as irrelevant to their futures. 


The third problem with current assessments is the limited information they provide back to schools and teachers to help guide and 
improve instruction. Statewide assessments are primarily paper-and-pencil tests given at the end of the school year. While these tests serve 
very important purposes, and should continue to play a major role in state assessment and accountability systems, they are not always as 


useful to classroom teachers as other forms of assessment. 


The other—and perhaps most troubling and difficult—problem to address is that there simply may be too many tests. High school 
students take a lot of tests—some required by states, some required by colleges and still others required by districts. Too many of these 


tests are disconnected from one another and some of them are duplicative. 


Overview and Context 


In 2005, Achieve launched the American Diploma Project Network (ADP) to help K-12, postsecondary and business leaders collaborate 
to ensure that all students graduate with the skills and knowledge required for success after high school. There are now 34 states in the 
ADP Network working toward the goal of college and career readiness for all high school students—and, to date, 22 of these states 

have aligned standards with the demands of postsecondary education and careers and 20 states have adopted meaningful high school 


graduation requirements, 


‘That is significant progress in just three years. Yet even the states that are furthest along are, at best, only halfway to the goal. Only ten 


states have tests in place that are capable of assessing whether students are ready for higher education and employment—and that are in 
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fact used by higher education. Only nine states have data systems that connect high schools and higher education and only four states 


have made college and career readiness the centerpiece of their accountability systems for high schools.’ 
States cannot afford to stop short of measuring and holding the system accountable for college and career readiness. Relying only on 
standards and graduation requirements to ensure that all students are ready for college and careers is not enough, especially because few 
state tests today tell high school students if they are prepared for their next step. 
Achieve and the Education Trust recently published a major report resulting from a yearlong effort to distill lessons learned from states 
that want to make high school standards, curriculum, assessment and accountability policies more coherent and meaningful. That volume 
is intended not as a recipe for improving high schools but instead to offer ideas and key questions to consider in getting high school 
expectations right. The report, called Measures that Matter: Making College and Career Readiness the Mission for High Schools, offers 
suggestions and questions for policymakers to consider as they review the statewide framework for standards-based reform across five 
major areas: 

= Seta Clear Goal: Align High School Standards with the Demands of College and Careers 

& Assure that Students Enroll in a Course of Study Aligned with College and Career Readiness Standards 

> Provide High-Quality Curriculum and Teacher Support Materials 


= Measure Student Learning: A College- and Career-Ready Assessment System 


= Get Everybody Pulling in the Same Direction: An Information and Accountability System Focused on College and Career 


Readiness 


States face lots of questions and choices—and, frankly, pushback—in the area of assessment. Achieve has developed this policy guide as a 


companion to the larger report in order to support states with additional advice and analysis.* 
The goal of this guide on assessment is to help states weigh the policy choices they face in: 
™ developing assessments of college and career readiness; 
& using those assessments to open doors for students to higher education success; 
refining the system of assessments given in high school to provide tools for educators to enrich student learning; and 


& reviewing the system of high school assessments as a whole. 
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A New Vision for the High School Assessment System: 
Four Core Principles for College and Career Readiness 


States need a new vision for high school assessment. In the testing systems we envision, all students will be asked to demonstrate in 
multiple ways that they meet college and career readiness standards—and the state will help students and schools get there. States will 
value interim and performance assessments as much as they value statewide paper-and-pencil summative tests. And students, parents, 
educators, administrators, policymakers and the public will understand why all the tests are valuable and what the results tell (and don’t 


tell) about student learning and school success. 


As states evolve their high school assessment systems to meet this new vision, they should include a combination of statewide and local 


measures, including: 


large-scale “anchor assessments” that are pegged to college and career readiness standards for the end of high school; that can be used 


by higher education to place students into credit-bearing, freshman courses and that can be used to hold high schools accountable; 


= performance assessments, including constructed-response questions on the anchor assessments and student projects, 
demonstrations, and tasks that are best administered locally, to measure the full range of college and career readiness standards 


and potentially expand the measures used for accountability; and 


= interim assessments in core high school subjects and aligned to college and career readiness standards that are designed to 
measure student, classroom, school and/or district progress toward meeting college and career readiness standards and provide 


quick feedback to educators and administrators. 


Many states have a K-12 testing system that includes some of these measures. But very few states have a system with all of these 


measures—and that aims for college and career readiness. 


To realize this new vision for assessment, Achieve recommends that states focus on four core principles. This policy guide is organized 
around these four core principles. They are not the only ideas that should guide state decision making around testing—but we believe 


they are the elements most noticeably absent from high school assessment systems today. 


Core Principle One: “Proficient” Should Mean Prepared: Building College- and Career-Ready 
Anchor Assessments 


State assessments at the high school level must do a better job measuring real-world knowledge and skills that students will need to be 
successful after high school. In the new system that Achieve recommends, the most important and most visible large-scale assessments 


will measure academic preparation for postsecondary education, training and employment. 


> States should select, modify or build college and career readiness assessments to “anchor” high school testing so that “proficient” 
means prepared for students’ next steps. These “college and career readiness anchor assessments” should be given to all students, 
statewide, near the end of high school. The entire K-12 assessment system should be aligned with the anchor assessments, 
including any other assessments given statewide in earlier grades in high school, and the anchor assessments should be given 


strong weight in the state accountability system. 
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Core Principle Two: Making Tests Matter beyond K-12: Opening Doors to Higher Education and 
Employment Using High School Tests 


Simply giving these tests statewide is not enough; in a new system, the results of the high school college and career readiness anchor 


assessments should open doors for students to higher education and employment. 


= States should use results from the anchor assessment not only to signal if students are ready for college and careers but also to 
place students into college classes or to waive job entrance tests. This will require more collaboration, from start to finish, with 


college faculty and employers in the development of, standards-setting on and use of high school tests. 


Core Principle Three: Not Just More Assessment—Better Assessment: Measuring the Full Range 
of College and Career Readiness Skills and Supporting Richer Instruction 


New statewide anchor assessments should have real meaning for students and schools. But even if they are excellent tests, they shouldn't 


be the only tests that matter. 
= States should work with districts to put in place a robust state and local system of assessment that promotes richer and more 
relevant teaching and learning. This will require better summative tests, more performance-based assessments and high-quality 
interim assessments aligned with state standards of college and career readiness. 


Core Principle Four: Streamlining Testing Time and Costs 


In the new system Achieve recommends, states and districts should work together to streamline the overall amount of testing students 


experience—determining which tests really matter, which are nice but not essential and which are extraneous and can be eliminated. 


> States should take stock of which tests students are already taking—at both the state and local levels—and what those tests 


measure, before adding new assessments. New tests should fill in gaps, not create redundancies. 
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Table 1: Common Elements of a College- and Career-Ready Assessment System 
This table summarizes the four core principles for a new high school assessment and accountability system—and shows how a mix of different 


assessments and tests are needed to meet these principles. 


Measures Core Principles 
What is the optimal mix of state and local assessment to measure What core principles should guide the development of this new 
college and career readiness? system? 

College- and career-ready “anchor assessments” 1. “Proficient” should mean prepared 
& Pegged to college and career readiness standards for the & States should select, modify or build from scratch an 

end of high school anchor assessment in reading, writing and math in 11th 
= College- and career-ready cut score signals readiness grade or in advanced courses to all students. 
= Can be used by higher education to place students into 

credit-bearing, non-remedial courses 2. High school tests should open doors to higher education 
> Statewide, large-scale test given to all students and employment 


& Higher education needs to collaborate with K-12 to 
develop/modify and truly use the anchor assessment in 
college-course placement decisions. 

= Cut scores should open doors to credit-bearing, freshman- 


level coursework, as well as to postsecondary or employer- 


: renticeships and training. 
Performance measures designed to ensure the full range of beste apprenucesips sn 8 
college and career readiness standards are measured 
3. Testing systems should measure the full range of college 


> Includes constructed-response (open-ended) questions on and career readiness skills 


state tests 


an ; ; = Anchor assessments should be robust, with constructed- 
Also includes senior/graduation projects, performance 


“3 response items and quality and quick scoring. 
measures, projects, tasks, etc. that are best administered P ee ew 8 


> States also should help stimulate local performance 


locally 
measures—such as graduation projects, writing portfolios, 
Interim assessments for core high school subjects or science experiments. 
= States also should identify or build high-quality, aligned 
& Aligned to college and career readiness standards interim assessments that diagnose student strengths and 
= Designed to measure student, classroom, school and/ gaps. 


or district progress toward meeting college and career 
readiness standards 4. Testing should be streamlined 


= New tests should fill in gaps, not create redundancies. 

& States and districts should collaborate to identify tests that 
can be eliminated because they serve similar purposes or 
provide similar information. 

& States also can reduce testing costs and development time 
by collaborating across state lines to create and use tests in 


key subject areas and courses. 
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Why Have Different Types of Assessments in the Statewide System? 


Clarifying the distinctions among assessments is an important first step in determining how to include such assessments in 


the assessment system focused on college and career readiness that we envision. 


Summative assessment (also called large-scale, on-demand or standardized testing) is remarkably similar across states. The 
tests generally are given once at the end of a unit of time, such as the semester or school year, in order to evaluate students’ 
performance against standards. They are typically given on a large scale, such as statewide (but they also can be national 

or district tests). Scores are reported in relation to standards-based achievement levels (e.g., “proficient”). Virtually every 
student enrolled in the tested grades is required to take these tests, with accommodations available for students with 
disabilities and English language learners. The scores are used in accountability determinations for schools that involve 
public reporting and consequences. Summative tests are the least flexible type of assessment because they need to be given 


under standardized conditions to ensure that the results are fair and comparable for all tested students. 


Performance assessment means that the student constructs or generates a response or performance rather than selecting 
from a set of responses. The performance may be as short as writing down a single number or as extensive as a long essay, an 
oral presentation, a research project or a creative production. Because performance assessments may vary widely in terms of 
dimensions such as complexity and integration of knowledge and skills, the suitability of each performance assessment must 
be considered in the particular context of its intended use. While performance assessments have been recognized for their 
potential contribution to increasing the validity of assessment, they bring their own challenges in terms of traditional test 
development and psychometric qualities, including reliability issues. For example, performance assessments may be scored 
at an acceptable level of reliability if there are appropriate quality-assurance controls for scoring, but scoring will always 

be less reliable than machine-scored responses, it will be more costly and usually it takes more time. Another drawback is 
that, if only a small number of tasks are used, the test’s validity may be severely limited. Despite some of these tradeoffs, 
performance assessments may better assess some important content and/or skills that cannot be measured well in a typical 
statewide summative assessment. They may provide a way to credibly credential student proficiency in addition to Carnegie 


units or graduation tests and they may do a better job supporting quality instruction and curriculum than summative testing. 


Formative assessment is really a process used by teachers and students during instruction that provides feedback to adjust 
teaching and learning in real-time. The goal is not to measure whether students have mastered a cumulative amount of 
material; rather, the goal is to improve students’ achievement of intended instructional outcomes daily or every few days. 
Formative assessment is embedded within learning activities and linked directly to current units. The assessments are small- 
scale (a few seconds, a few minutes, less time than a class period). They often are called “minute-by-minute” assessment or 
formative instruction. In addition, the tasks may vary from one student to another, depending on the teacher’s judgment 
about the need for specific information about a student at a given point in time. Formative assessment is done by the 
classroom teacher for the explicit purpose of diagnosing where students are in their learning, where gaps in knowledge and 
understanding exist, and how to help improve student learning. Providing corrective feedback, modifying instruction to 
improve the student’s understanding or indicating areas of further instruction are essential aspects of formative assessment. It 


does not make sense to aggregate formative assessment information beyond the classroom. 
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Interim assessment is the term we suggest for the assessments that fall between formative and summative assessment, 
including the medium-scale, medium-cycle assessments now used by the highest-performing school districts. Many of the 
assessments currently in use that are labeled “benchmark,” “formative, “diagnostic” or “predictive” fall within our definition 
of interim assessments. Interim assessments (1) evaluate students’ knowledge and skills relative to a specific set of academic 
goals, typically within a limited time frame, and (2) are designed to inform decisions at both the classroom level and beyond 
the classroom level, such as the school or district level. Thus, they may be given at the classroom level to provide information 
for the teacher, but, unlike true formative assessments, the results of interim assessments can be aggregated meaningfully and 
reported at a broader level. As such, the timing of the administration may be controlled by the school or district rather than 
by the teacher. This means these assessments are less instructionally relevant than formative assessments. Interim assessments 
may serve a variety of purposes, including predicting a student’s ability to succeed on a large-scale summative assessment, 


evaluating a particular education program or pedagogy, or diagnosing gaps in a student's skills.* 
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“Proficient” Should Mean Prepared: Building 
College- and Career-Ready Anchor Assessments 


“Proficient” on high school tests should mean prepared for success after high school. In 
order to achieve this, states need to give more challenging statewide tests as part of their 
high school assessment systems—exams that reach far enough into the curriculum to 
measure the knowledge and skills students need to be ready for college and careers. 

This can be accomplished either by adding new assessments later in high school or by 
modifying existing assessments to ensure they measure the full range of state knowledge 
and skills. We refer to these tests as “college- and career-ready anchor assessments” 


because they should form the foundation for the high school assessment system. 


‘These anchor assessments should be designed (or adapted) for the explicit purpose of 
determining if students have gained the academic skills they need in reading, writing 
and mathematics to enroll and succeed in credit-bearing, non-remedial, postsecondary 
courses and training after high school. Done right, the tests will signal if students have 


the academic preparation that is foundational to success in college and good jobs. 


Most states have revised or are in the process of revising their high school standards 
to better align with college and career readiness expectations, such as those defined 
by ADP.’ Such standards should guide the development of the more rigorous anchor 


assessments or the adjustment of existing tests. 


Three Approaches to College- and Career-Ready 


Assessment 


According to Achieve’s research, only 10 states have English and mathematics 
assessments in high school that measure the advanced knowledge and skills valued by 
postsecondary institutions and employers and that actually are used by higher education 


to make judgments about placing students in college courses.° 


These states are taking three different approaches: 


Chapter Highlights 


States should select, adapt or build from 
scratch a “college- and career-ready 
anchor assessment” in reading, writing 


and mathematics. 


The anchor assessment should be given 
in the 11th grade or in advanced courses 
to all students and used to place students 


in credit-bearing college courses. 


States can choose an end-of-grade test 
given to all 11th graders; a series of 
end-of-course exams (such as English 3 
or Algebra 2); or an adapted national 


college admissions test. 


Each of these three approaches has 
strengths and challenges. Combining 
approaches is possible but policymakers 
should be cautious about the increased 


testing burden on students and schools. 


Other tests, such as placement tests or 
career readiness tests, may be useful for 
some purposes, but they should not be 


used as the anchor assessment. 


| rigorous comprehensive end-of-grade 11th grade tests adapted or developed by K-12 and higher education leaders; 


=  end-of-course tests in advanced courses that are validated for use by postsecondary institutions or employers; and 


> college admissions tests adapted to align to state standards and become part of the statewide high school testing system. 
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Core Principle One: 


11 


The American Diploma Project Benchmarks: 
What Academic Skills Are Needed for Success in Higher Education and Employment? 


The American Diploma Project Benchmarks, released in 2004, describes in detail the mathematics and communications/English skills 
and content that graduates should master by the end of high school to be ready for college and careers.’ College faculty across states 
and institutions, along with front-line hiring managers in high-performance, high-growth fields, have a fairly consistent view of the 
rigorous level of reading, writing, communications and mathematics skills that incoming freshmen need in order to be successful in 


first-year credit-bearing college courses. 


In mathematics, high school graduates need to demonstrate the knowledge and skills typically learned in a four-year mathematics 
sequence including basic through intermediate algebra (Algebra 1 and 2), geometry, data analysis and statistics. They also need 
sophisticated mathematical reasoning and problem-solving skills that will enable them to confront real-world problems and apply their 


learning in a variety of contexts. 


Graduates also need to be able to write and communicate effectively to different audiences; they need to be able to understand and 
analyze various types of complex texts. In addition, they need to work in groups, use new media and technology effectively and 


produce complex research projects. And they need to be able to apply sophisticated analytic and reasoning skills. 


Table 2: Which States Currently Administer College- and Career-Ready Assessments That Are 
Used by Higher Education for College Placement? 


Ten states currently administer college- and career-ready tests that also are used by higher education. Many other states have told Achieve they 
are planning to include or change to college- and career-ready end-of-course tests (see Table 4 on page 15). Adapted college admissions tests also 


are a trend gaining steam. 


Comprehensive End-of-Grade End-of-Course Tests Adapted College Admissions Tests 
Tests 

California* California* Colorado 
Georgia New York Illinois 

Texas Kentucky 
Maine 

Michigan 

Tennessee 


* California’s Early Assessment Program is attached to the state’s grade 11 California Standards Test and the Algebra 2 end-of-course test. 


**Georgia and Texas are shifting to end-of-course tests. 
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Table 3: Summary Table of the Three Approaches’ Advantages and Challenges 
Each of the approaches has strengths and limitations. We recommend that state policymakers study the three approaches and select the approach 


that will best meet the state’s own needs. 


Advantages of this Approach Challenges with this Approach 
Comprehensive © = Tests all students at the same time © Needs to be given at least in 11th grade to fairly assess 
End-of-Grade Test @ = May be possible to adapt state’s current college and career readiness(10th grade is too early) 
high school test @ May test students on material that was taught much 
® Probably not a substantial increase in earlier in their academic careers 
testing time or costs @ = Lacks content depth compared to end-of-course testing 
End-of- Course Test © Most closely aligned with state and @ = May increase overall testing time (though state tests 
course academic standards could replace local course finals) 
@ Assesses students on material they’ve @ Format does not lend itself to assess English classes (may 
learned recently still need comprehensive test) 
® Can inform decisions about © Does not automatically have credibility with higher 
subsequent classes for the student education; credibility has to be built through 
©® Measures quality and consistency of collaboration and research 
courses © Requires financial investment to create new tests 
@ Allows for wider range of stakes and (although at least one exam—ADP’s Algebra 2 
incentives assessment—has low cost because it has been developed 
with other states) 
Modified College ® Widely known among colleges, ® Unclear alignment to state standards 
Admissions Test families and the general public @ = May incur development and administration costs to 
© Offers national comparability augment tests 
Opens up college access to all students | © Does not always include the full range of advanced 
@ = May (but not always) cost less than concepts and skills 
state-developed tests @ May increase testing time in the school day 
@ May not give enough feedback to students and 
schools about college readiness to inform 12th grade 
coursework 


Approach One: Comprehensive End-of-Grade (EOG) Tests 


Comprehensive end-of-grade assessments are given to all students at the end of a grade—typically 10th or 11th grade—and cover a range 
of material in a subject that may have been taught in the current or previous grades. Twenty-eight states currently have EOG tests in high 


school. About half of the states give their tests in 10th grade; all states use them for student and/or school accountability. 
Advantages of Comprehensive Tests 


States interested in adapting their current comprehensive EOG tests to assess college and career readiness might do so because the current 
tests already exist as a “known quantity” among high school faculty and students. All students are tested at the same time with the same 
test, which is very important for ensuring that results are comparable for all students. Using comprehensive survey tests would not 
increase complexity, testing time or testing costs substantially. Existing development, administration, scoring and reporting procedures 


could be modified, but they would not necessarily need to be replaced or altered dramatically. 
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In many ways, this is the most straightforward approach to linking K-12 and higher education testing, yet this approach will likely work 
only with tests given in the 11th grade. Assessments given in the 11th grade are more likely to be able to tap into higher-level knowledge and 
skills. And, because 11th grade tests are taken closer to the end of high school, colleges are more inclined to honor scores for placement into 


credit-bearing college courses. 


To Achieve’s knowledge, only three states—California, Georgia and Texas—have worked with higher education faculty and leaders to 
adapt their 11th grade EOG exams to measure the skills and knowledge desired by postsecondary education and to certify whether students 
are ready for credit-bearing postsecondary courses. What’s most notable about the approaches in California and Texas is the collaboration 
among postsecondary and K-12 agencies to modify the content of an existing test and to report college readiness results to high school 


students. 


In California, the Early Assessment Program (EAP) has taken hold in a big way. The California Department of Education (CDE) and 
California State University System (CSU) worked together to convene faculty to review carefully the content of the 11" grade California 
Standards Test (CST) in English and the 11th grade CST and Algebra 2 end-of-course tests in mathematics; supplement the existing CST/ 
Algebra 2 test with “Part B” college readiness items and an extended essay in English to ensure that, taken as a whole, the tests measure 

the skills and knowledge that are needed in higher education; set college-ready cut scores on the tests; waive placement testing for CSU if 
students test at the college-ready level; and develop new senior-year courses and modules for students who aren't college-ready. (For more on 
the EAP, see the detailed sidebar on page 30.) 


In Georgia, the Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia and the Technical College System of Georgia collaborated with the 
K-12 system on both standards and assessment. Higher education faculty participated in the process and came to an agreement on a single 
cut score that indicates college and career readiness on the Georgia High School Graduation Test. This cut score is set higher than the cut 
score for student graduation. A similar approach was used in Texas. In both Georgia and Texas, the 11th grade test now used is being phased 


out in favor of EOC tests. Higher education leaders in both states expect to stay involved as the EOC tests are developed and deployed. 
Challenges with Comprehensive Tests 


Comprehensive tests are straightforward, but they are not without their problems. Because the tests are cumulative—they are administered 
at a particular point in time, such as 10th grade, and not tied to the completion of a particular course—students may be tested on material 
they were taught much earlier in their high school careers. Indeed, the tests may even be unfair to students if they are being tested on 
material they haven't studied in a few years. In many states, high school EOG tests are designed to test material that could be taught in 8th, 


9th, 10th or 11th grades, depending on individual students’ course sequences and on local curriculum choices. 


EOG exams by their design cannot go into as much depth in a particular content area as other tests, notably EOC tests, can. And if states 
only give an EOG test in high school at the end of grade 11, students in grades 9 and 10 will not receive much information about their 


progress toward meeting college and career readiness standards while there is still time to adjust coursetaking and catch up. 
Approach Two: End-of-Course (EOC) Tests 


End-of-course assessments are given at the end of a particular course taken in secondary school to measure the content taught in that course 
(e.g., an Algebra 1 assessment or an English 3 test). Sixteen states have EOC exams in place. Of these 16, only eight have tests in advanced 


courses. Another 18 states report to Achieve they are planning to put EOC tests in place in the next several years. 
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Table 4: Many States Are Switching to End-of-Course Tests 
Ifend-of-course tests are to serve as college and career readiness anchor assessments, they need to be given in advanced, college-preparatory 
courses—at least in Algebra 2 and advanced English (measuring both reading and writing). Eight states have tests at this level in place today. 


Eighteen more states are planning to do away with their current test or add end-of-course tests. 


States Currently Administering End-of-Course Assessments 


End-of- Course Tests in College- and Career-Ready Courses 


End-of-Course Tests in Introductory Courses Only 


Arkansas Georgia 
California Louisiana 
Hawaii Maryland* 
Indiana Mississippi 
New York Massachusetts* 
Oklahoma North Carolina 
Utah South Carolina 
Virginia Tennessee 


End-of- Course Tests in College- and Career-Ready Courses 


States Planning End-of-Course Assessments 


End-of-Course Tests in Introductory Courses Only 


Arizona 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


Florida 


Kentucky 


Missouri 


Maryland* 


West Virginia 


Massachusetts* 


Washington 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


Texas 


* In addition to their current end-of-course assessments, Maryland and Massachusetts are planning college- and career-ready end-of-course 


assessments in Algebra 2. 
Source: Achieve, Closing the Expectations Gap research, 2008. 
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Advantages of End-of-Course Tests 


EOC tests are growing in popularity because they can be tied closely not only to state academic standards but also to the actual courses 
students take and teachers teach. Rather than measuring cumulative learning across courses and grade levels, EOC tests measure specific 
learning within each course. Students take EOC assessments as they finish the courses, whether that’s in 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th or 12th 
grade. The other two approaches (EOG comprehensive tests and adapted admissions tests) require students to take the exams at a specific 


point in their high school career, regardless of when they took certain courses or learned the material on the tests. 


EOC tests also can be more sensitive to instruction than grade-level exams, which makes this approach attractive to educators. Because 
the exams are taken as soon as a student completes a course, teachers can isolate the learning, as well as the gaps in learning, that took 


place in their courses and adjust instruction for subsequent classes accordingly. 


In addition, EOC exams help ensure that all students are exposed to an equally rigorous curriculum. States that are putting new 
coursetaking graduation requirements in place may find EOC assessments the most attractive testing approach because they can help 
education officials monitor the quality and consistency of instruction in high school courses. They also can help guard against artificial 
course title “inflation, which happens when a course is given a common name, such as Algebra 2, but the content actually included in the 


course is substantially weaker than the name would imply. 


States also can attach a wider range of stakes and incentives to EOC tests than to the other approaches. Some states—including Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and soon Tennessee and Texas—currently require or plan to require that EOC test results count for a 
portion of the corresponding course grade (usually 15-25 percent). This creates incentives for students to do well on the exams without 
making them an all-or-nothing graduation requirement. Other states—including Arkansas, Indiana, New York and Oklahoma—are 
using or are considering using EOC tests in introductory courses (such as Algebra 1 and Geometry) as high school exit exams and using 


EOC tests in upper-level courses to award placement into credit-bearing college courses.’ 
Challenges with End-of-Course Tests 


There are challenges associated with EOC assessments, however. Using EOC tests may increase the overall amount of testing required by 
a state, depending on the number of courses for which the state develops an assessment. (However, it might not increase the amount of 
testing experienced by teachers and students if redundant tests, such as locally-developed course final exams, are replaced.) More tests also 


may mean more money needs to be devoted for test development and administration. 


Furthermore, if EOC exams are used as part of students’ course grades, then tests need to be scored and results turned around swiftly. 
This need for rapid scoring can sometimes limit the kinds of test questions used to mostly multiple-choice. States have found creative 
approaches to this dilemma, however; in Indiana, results from paper-and-pencil tests are returned within a week and teachers in New 


York score the Regents exams locally at the end of each term. 


Using EOC tests to measure English language arts (ELA) is tricky. Few states have true EOC tests that measure particular English 
courses, such as World Literature or Expository Writing. This is in large part because the majority of states do not specify particular 
courses or curriculums for ELA that students must take to graduate. Instead, states usually require students to take four years of English 
in a course sequence commonly entitled English 1 through English 4—the course content of which is determined in a variety of ways at 
the district, school or classroom levels. This leads to a wide proliferation and wide variety of ELA courses in high school. It would not be 
practical to assess all of these courses and most states have not wanted to prescribe particular English courses. Thus, even EOC tests in 


English are more akin to a comprehensive test of reading and/or writing. 
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Perhaps the biggest challenge with EOC tests is to build and use the assessments in a way that ensures sufficient credibility with higher 
education faculty, campus and system leaders. Postsecondary faculty and system leaders should be integral partners with K-12 in test 


development, standard-setting and predictive validity research to determine how best to use the EOC assessments for placement. 


The timing of when students take EOC tests also can be an issue. For example, if students take Algebra 2 in the 10th grade—two 
years before entering college—higher education institutions will still want to determine whether results on that test could be used for 
placement two years later. (One approach to resolve this particular dilemma, which is most likely to occur with advanced students, is to 


require continued coursetaking in advanced mathematics through the senior year.) 


Despite these challenges, overall, EOC tests may be the approach that is most likely to measure state standards, most closely linked 
to high school curriculum and instruction, and best-suited to align high school and college curriculum and instruction. With EOC 
assessments, high school teachers and students will get better information on their progress toward reaching college and career readiness, 


while state colleges and universities can use the tests in advanced courses for determining postsecondary placement. 
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New York’s Regents Exams: Serving Multiple Purposes with End-of-Course Exams 


New York’s Regents exams are the best-known end-of-course tests in the nation. The state first administered Regents exams in 
1878.'° Until 2000, only students earning the optional college-preparatory Regents Diploma were required to pass the Regents 
exams. Other students could earn a lesser Competency Diploma, issued at the local level. The state Board of Regents has mostly 
phased out that option because it did not prepare graduates for work and postsecondary education (though some students can still 


earn a Local Diploma if they don’t achieve a high enough passing score on the required mathematics Regents test).!! 


The Regents exams are based on standards for particular Regents-level courses that are widely published. The exams are given 
during a one-week window each January and June, depending on the course. The assessments include both multiple-choice and 


constructed-response formats, though the distribution among these item types varies with the assessment. 


All Regents assessments are scored at the school by teachers who receive very detailed scoring rubrics. A random sample of 
assessments is scored at the state level to ensure consistency in scoring. Scoring the Regents is considered to be both professional 


development and a professional responsibility.” 


Beginning with the class of 2005, New York requires all students to pass five of the Regents exams as one condition of earning 
the Regents Diploma. There currently are 18 Regents end-of-course exams measuring different courses in the following subjects: 
English, mathematics, science, social sciences and world languages. Students take Regents exams only in the subjects in which they 


are enrolled. 


Table 5: Which Regents Exams Are Required for Graduation? 


Subject Regents Credits Required Exam(s) Grade in which exams are usually taken (may vary, 
Required particularly in accelerated programs; most are 


normally taken in June, unless otherwise noted) 


English 4 e English Language Arts © Grade 11 
Social Studies | 4 e Global History & Geography | @ Global - Grade 10 
e =6US. History & Government e US.- Grade 11 
Mathematics 3 @ Math A/Integrated AlgebraI | @ Grade 8/9 (if in an accelerated/honors course or 
block scheduling) 
Grade 10 


Widely taken in January, sometimes in June 


Science 3 e Living Environment or Earth | @ Grade 8/9 or upon completion of coursework 
Science are usually completed 


to meet the requirement 


As Table 5 indicates, to pass Regents exams required for the diploma, students must score at least a scaled score of 65 (out of 100) 
on exams in Integrated Algebra (also known as Math A), Comprehensive English, U.S. History & Government, Global History 
& Government, as well as one exam of choice in science. (Math A covers concepts from algebra, geometry, and statistics and 
probability, while Math B focuses on a whole range of topics including trigonometry and advanced algebra. Math B is taken over 
the course of three semesters and it is often considered one of the most difficult of the Regents exams.) Students who want to earn 


an Advanced Regents Diploma also must pass the Math B exam, a second science exam and a world language exam.’? 


Only the mathematics and English Regents exams are used to meet the school accountability requirements of the federal No Child 
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college readiness.’ 


Left Behind Act (NCLB). The cut scores for NCLB and graduation are the same—a minimum score of 65." 


What’s most notable about the Regents exams is their long-standing connection to higher education entrance and placement. 
Students who want to attend a State University of New York (SUNY) college or the City University of New York (CUNY) 
submit Regents exam scores as part of the admissions and course-placement processes. The actual score required is both higher 
than the 65 needed for high school graduation and varies among SUNY and CUNY and among different subjects: 
= At CUNY, students who score at least 75 on the Math A exam are considered ready for college mathematics (or courses 
with a mathematics prerequisite); students who score at least 75 on the Comprehensive English exam is considered ready 


for all other non-remedial classes. Students can still substitute other test results, such as SAT or ACT scores, to prove 


> For SUNY schools, a score of at least 85 on Math B exempts students from the general education mathematics 
requirement;"‘ a score of at least 85 on US. History exempts students from the required entry-level survey course 
(although they must still take one additional history course); and a score of at least 85 on a foreign language exam 


exempts students from the general education foreign language requirement, at the discretion of the campus.’7 


Table 6: Same Regents Exams, Different Scores for Different Uses 


Regents Diploma w/Advanced 


Designation 


One science 
English language arts (ELA) 


Two social studies 


Same five as Regents Diploma plus: 


Math B 
One more science (one of the two must be Living 
Environment) 


Language other than English 


Student Goal Regents Exams Required Minimum Passing Scale Score 
(1-100) 
Regents Diploma Five tests 65 on all tests 
e = MathA 


65 on all tests 


Placement into College-Level e ELA 75 on both tests 
Classes at CUNY e Mathematics 

Placement into College-Level e ELA 85 on both tests 
Classes at SUNY e = Mathematics 


* For students entering 9th grade in 2008 and beyond, local diplomas will no longer be available, so all students must earn 65 or above on all required Regents exams. 


Though it’s not ideal that the public two-year system and four-year system have different placement standards, the collaboration 
of the K-12 and higher education systems around assessment is one of the strongest examples in the nation of focusing on college 
and career readiness. The placement policy has helped to send a common signal to students, teachers and parents about the 


importance of meeting college-ready standards in high school. 
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Approach Three: Adapted College Admissions Tests 


The ACT and SAT are used nationwide as part of the college admissions and placement processes. To date, six states—Colorado, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan and Tennessee—have incorporated the ACT or SAT into their high school assessment systems, requiring 


all students—not just those deemed college-bound students—to take them.'* 
What is measured on the ACT and SAT? 


Begun in 1959 as a project of the American College Testing Program, the ACT assessment is a curriculum-based achievement test that 
measures student knowledge and skills in four areas: English, reading, mathematics and science reasoning. An optional writing test 
measures skill in writing a short essay. The ACT consists of four multiple-choice tests—one in each area—with each scored ona scale of 
one to 36, The composite score reported by ACT is the average of the four test scores. The ACT is explicitly curriculum-based, designed 


to assess what students have learned in their high school courses.” 


Many colleges use ACT scores as surrogates for or supplements to course-placement procedures—in addition to their primary use as tools 


for evaluating students as part of the college admissions process. 


Sponsored for more than 70 years by the College Board, the SAT Reasoning Test is intended to measure critical-thinking skills required 
for academic success in college. Originally called the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the SAT currently consists of three sections: critical 
reading, which has sentence completion and passage-based questions; writing, which has multiple-choice questions and a written essay; 
and mathematics, which is based on “topics from up through a third-year college preparatory course.””’ Each section of the revised three- 
hour-and-45-minute SAT is scored on a scale of 200-800, with two writing subscores—one each for the multiple-choice and essay parts 
of the writing sections. (Each section is scaled so that 500 represents the average score with a standard deviation of 100 points.) Unlike 
most admissions and placement tests, the SAT mathematics test includes some items with student-constructed numerical answers. These 


are encoded in a special grid for computer grading. 


The College Board suggests that the SAT be used primarily for its intended purpose of admissions but notes that SAT scores “may be 
helpful for identifying students in need of remedial training.”*! Many colleges use SAT scores as criteria for course placement or to exempt 


students from other tests that are specifically designed for placement purposes. 


Advantages of Adapted Admissions Tests 


College admissions tests are accepted widely by colleges, high schools, families and the general public as markers of whether students will 
succeed in a broad range of college courses. They are an important part of the college application process; scores are used to tell students 
if they are “college-eligible” and to which colleges they could apply, as well as how they compare to other students. In addition, though 
the ACT and College Board do not endorse this practice, many colleges use minimum ACT or SAT scores to decide whether to place 


students into credit-bearing courses or bypass students from certain developmental and even entry-level courses. 


College admissions tests have another advantage over the other two approaches as well: The results are common across the country and 
therefore portable for students to use at postsecondary institutions. This is perhaps their greatest advantage. They also are comparable 


among states and have a long track record of use. 


Many advocates believe that giving all students the opportunity to take these tests—because they are so tightly ingrained in the existing 
college admissions system—will give them a leg up on the college preparation process and may encourage students who did not view 


themselves as “college material” to pursue that path. 
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Challenges with Admissions Tests 


The clearest challenge with college admissions tests is that they are not designed to be given as high school tests that have multiple 
purposes, such as determining if all high school students are ready for credit-bearing coursework or holding high schools accountable for 
meeting college and career readiness standards. This is largely because admissions tests are not designed to measure the curriculum of any 


particular school or state. 


Achieve’s 2007 Aligned Expectations?: A Closer Look at College Admissions and Placement Tests, a study of the major college admissions 
tests, found that the tests should not be included “as is” in state systems. Achieve analyzed more than 2,000 questions from college 
admissions tests (and also placement exams) to determine how these tests compare to one another and how well they measure the college 


and career readiness ADP benchmarks. 


Achieve’s analysis reveals that states will need to modify the tests to measure state standards. Generally, admissions tests are rigorous and 
balanced; in mathematics in particular, this is true with respect to both the content included and the rigor of the test items.” Yet while 
admissions tests do some things very well, there are gaps in what they measure. Neither the ACT nor the SAT includes the full range of 
advanced concepts and skills reflected in the ADP benchmarks. 


Other challenges include the amount of time it takes to get results back to students and schools; the limited number of new forms and 
administrations possible, especially when compared to state-developed testing programs that may make multiple forms each year; and the 


inability to release most or all of the test items from each administration. 


It is clear that states cannot use the SAT or ACT “off the shelf” as the anchor assessment. States will need to adapt these assessments in 
order to test all students. Adaptations will range from augmenting with additional test items that measure state standards, as in Illinois 
and Michigan, to standardizing administration conditions and procedures across all high schools, as in Colorado. In Maine, state 

education officials conducted independent alignment studies of the SAT with Maine standards and concluded that they needed to add 


items in mathematics in order to meet state standards and comply with NCLB testing requirements. 


Incorporating admissions tests into a state’s assessment system as the college- and career-ready anchor assessment may not significantly 
increase the overall amount of testing experienced by students, as many students were already planning to take the tests. However, if states 
keep their current tests and add the ACT or SAT, this will increase the amount of testing that occurs during the school year and that takes 
away from instructional time. States could work creatively with districts and ACT or the College Board to adapt the standard Saturday 


test administration, but so far this has only occurred in Maine, which administers its modified SAT on a single Saturday. 


States that are considering the ACT or SAT as the anchor assessment should take stock of what these tests measure, how well aligned they 
are to state standards and what modifications to state testing administration policies and procedures will be needed. If states choose this 
approach, they should work with ACT and the College Board to adapt the assessments to ensure greater coherence and alignment with 


state standards and ease of administration. 


States that take this route to college and career readiness testing also may find that they need to supplement testing earlier in high school. 
If the adapted admissions test is given in grade 11, and is the first test given to all students since grade 8, students in grades 9 and 10 will 
not receive much information about their progress toward meeting college and career readiness standards while there is still time to adjust 


coursetaking and catch up. 
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Table 7: A Snapshot of Statewide Admissions Test Administration, Development and 
Cost Issues in Select States 


Colorado Illinois Maine Michigan 
ee eerr Colorado ACT — . ee State Maine High School Assessment Michigan Merit Examination 
lth chievement — 11th - 11th 
Examination — 11th 
Near of First 2001 2001 2006 2007 
Administration 
@ ACTReading | @ ACT Reading SAT Critical Reading @ ACT Reading 
@ ACTEnglish | © WorkKeys SAT Writing ® WorkKeys Reading for 
@ ACT Math Reading for SAT Math and augmented Information 
e ACT Science Information math items © ACT English 
© ACT English ® — State-developed science © ACT Writing 
© ACT Writing assessment e ACT Math 
Subjected e@ ACT Math ® WorkKeys Applied Math and 
@ WorkKeys Locating Information 
Applied Math ® —State-developed math items 
@ ACT Science e ACT Science and state- 
and state- developed items 
developed items ® WorkKeys Locating 
Information and state- 
developed social studies items 
No Illinois developed Maine augments the SAT Math | Michigan augments the ACT and 
Did the state a 45-question with 18 items (mainly in data WorkKeys with state-developed 
modify or multiple-choice analysis) to align the test with items in mathematics, science and 
augment science test to state standards. Maine also social studies that more fully align 
content? augment the ACT administers a state-developed the test to state standards. 
science exam. science assessment. 
190 minutes 370 minutes @ SAT: 240 minutes 460 minutes 
on one day over two days on regular Saturday over three days 
administration 
despa bine @ Mathematics and science 
augmentation:165 minutes 
on one day 
9th and 10th No Maine is developing Michigan passed legislation 
Areother grade students performance-based assessments _| requiring that the state develop 
statewide high | 2 assessed with to measure 21st-century skills. end-of-course assessments in 


school tests 
administered or 


in development? 


the end-of-grade 
Colorado Student 
Assessment 


Program. 


required high school courses/credit 


areas. 
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Should States Use College Placement Tests as the 
College and Career Readiness Anchor Assessments? 


Like the ACT and SAT, placement tests are a known quantity in higher education circles, though they are much less well-known 
or understood by students, high school faculty and the general public. Placement tests are usually used after students enter 

college to assess whether students possess the knowledge and skills in reading, writing and mathematics necessary to gain access 

to entry-level, credit-bearing courses. Students who fare poorly on placement tests are assumed to have gaps in their preparation 
and are advised—and often required—to take one or more remedial courses to learn (or relearn) important material considered 
prerequisite for credit-bearing courses. The most common placement tests given nationally are COMPASS and ACCUPLACER. 


Many institutions also develop their own placement tests. 


Some states (including Idaho, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio and Washington) are making college placement tests 
available for students to take voluntarily, sometimes at no cost, in high school. These exams can provide information to high school 
students about their readiness for credit-bearing, first-year college courses and allow teachers to work with students in their senior 


year to address learning gaps. 


However, Achieve does not recommend substituting or using placement tests as the anchor assessments, which need to be 
comprehensive measures of college and career readiness, in the high school accountability system. Most of the college placement 
tests reviewed by Achieve are too narrowly focused on a subset of knowledge and skills. In mathematics and reading in particular, 
they reflect relatively low levels of rigor. If states were to incorporate existing placement tests into their formal high school 


accountability systems, this might inadvertently lead to a narrowing and watering down of the high school curriculum. 


Should States Measure Career Readiness Distinctly from College Readiness? 


Some state policymakers are interested in knowing whether and how to incorporate into the statewide assessment system 
additional tests—beyond the anchor assessments that measure academic preparation for success after high school—that are 


explicitly designed to measure readiness for specific industries or general “workplace readiness.” 


There are literally thousands of certifications (and accompanying assessments) available in the United States. The certifications 
vary substantially in purpose, in what they cover, in the nature of their requirements and in how they are used. The category of 
industry certification, which includes any program designed to identify the skills and knowledge needed in a specific industry or 
job function, is by far the largest. A much smaller group of certifications, known as work or career readiness certifications, captures 


generic proficiencies and skills that are applicable to many occupations. 


General Work Readiness 


Credentials of general work or career readiness are designed to show employers that individuals have gained “soft skills” —those 
qualities and habits of mind such as work ethic, organizational skills, punctuality and self-discipline—as well as general or 
technical skills (such as basic information retrieval skills). Work readiness programs vary, but all are intended to certify that 


students are “career-ready, without respect to particular occupations. 
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One of the best-known programs is ACT’s WorkKeys program, which was developed in the early 1990s. There are nine 
Foundational Skills tests that measure cognitive skills and applied job skills in communication, problem-solving and interpersonal 
skills. Assessments that measure communications skills are administered in Reading for Information, Business Writing, and 
Listening and Writing; problem-solving assessments include Applied Mathematics, Locating Information, Applied Technology 
and Observation. In addition, an interpersonal skills assessment is a Teamwork test. Based on ACT-produced job profiles that 
capture the important skills needed for a particular job, each of the Foundational Skills assessments corresponds to four or five 
achievement levels so users can quickly see whether a test-taker has demonstrated knowledge and skills commensurate with the 


requirements for a particular industry or profession. 


Unfortunately for state decisionmakers weighing how or if to include career readiness tests in state systems, there is little available 
research showing that employers rely on general work readiness certifications. And there is wide variation among work readiness 
credentials in terms of quality, rigor and utility in the labor market. It is impossible to make generalizations about the most 
effective approach for states to take. If states want to certify whether all students have soft skills before they graduate, they should 
consider which work readiness programs are gaining traction in their communities or regions and which would fit best within the 


overall system of state standards and assessments.” 


Industry Certifications: For All Students? 


With a few notable exceptions—Indiana, for example, where a state-recognized certification is one of several ways students can 
meet the requirements for the Core 40 with Technical Honors diploma™‘— industry certifications for high school students have 


been limited to students in career and technical education (CTE) programs or programs for youth who have dropped out. 


Job-specific industry certifications typically are issued by an occupational or industry group to indicate the completion of specific 
training, coursework, apprenticeships or other preparation for a particular job. The development and governance of industry 
certifications are as diverse and complex as the American economy. Some are developed by industry associations, while others are 


developed by individual companies who offer proprietary training for their products. 


States may want to incorporate or incentivize students to earn industry certifications, but policymakers face a number of 
challenges. First, there are thousands of certifications and most are not well-connected to mainstream high school teaching and 
learning. Second, how states can extend industry certifications beyond students in CTE programs remains to be seen. And, third, 
it may be impractical for the state to encourage, require or even pay for all high school students to earn industry certifications. 
Students who want to enter technical fields after high school may need job-specific certifications, but it is not clear that all 


students need or will benefit from these credentials. 


Some states may find career readiness or industry credentials useful to connect the K-12 and postsecondary education systems 
with the state’s economic and job-growth goals, either because strong local industries support them or because a particular 
assessment is well-aligned with individual students’ goals. However, states should not substitute industry certifications for 
assessments of academic preparation for college and the workforce. Such a policy could leave students without the broad 
foundational skills in reading, writing and mathematics that they need in a wide variety of careers—in exchange for narrower 


skills relevant only to a handful of jobs.” 
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Core Principle Two: 
Making Tests Matter Beyond K-12: 
Opening Doors to Higher Education and 
Employment Using High School Tests 


It won't matter how good the state assessments are if education leaders and employers 
do not use the results. The tests should, in fact, open doors to higher education and Chapter Highlights 
employment. This can only be accomplished through close collaboration among state 


K-12 and postsecondary leaders. | Higher education needs to collaborate 


with K-12 to develop/modify and truly 


For college- and career-ready assessments to have credibility, especially in the use the college- and career-ready anchor 


postsecondary community and also with educators, parents, students and the public, assessment in college course placement 


both the tests’ content and cut scores have to be grounded firmly in what it takes to be eine 


successful in college and careers. They cannot be subject to the downward pressure on ; 
a ‘ a = The tests’ content and cut scores have to 
standards that we have seen with graduation exams. ; d 
8 be grounded firmly in the skills to succeed 


in college and careers. 
If K-12 and public higher education use the same tests for college readiness, students 


=> . . me 
will appreciate knowing that the assessments tell them whether they are ready for Highereducation also needs to/establish 


acommon minimum placement standard 
college-level work; educators will benefit by working together to strengthen and P 


; a for credit-bearing, freshman coursework 
streamline curriculum and instruction; and parents will see the value, quite literally, 


in ensuring their children will not need costly remediation when they get to college. serosa gioney oh Rusuc tee. ane 


four-year institutions. 


= Meeting standards on the anchor 
assessment should open doors to credit- 
bearing, freshman-level coursework, as 
well as to postsecondary or employer- 


based apprenticeships and training. 


© Students should not be required to pass 
the anchor assessments to graduate, at 
least not in the near future. States will 
need to decide whether to keep their exit 
exams in addition to the college- and 


career-ready tests. 
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Collaboration To Develop and Use High School Tests 


For these goals to be met, postsecondary leaders should feel confident that the high school anchor assessments measure the knowledge 
and skills students will need to be successful in college-level credit-bearing courses. Getting to this level of confidence requires higher 


education and K-12 leaders to work closely together to define the content standards and set cut scores for performance. 


‘The stage for collaboration on assessment is being set by the initial collaboration on standards in many states. K-12 education agencies 
that have defined college and career readiness standards for the end of high school successfully have done so with the full participation of 


higher education and employers. 


‘That partnership should be extended as new assessments are developed or existing state tests are modified. Postsecondary faculty, as well 


as campus leaders from two- and four-year institutions and system offices (and, ideally, employer representatives) likely will need to: 


review test questions and, if important college- and career-ready skills are missing, identify how the test can be augmented to 


better measure those content and skills; 
= validate that the tests, overall, measure the content and skills most important for success in freshman college courses; 
= participate in determining the test’s cut scores; and 


™ engage in predictive validity studies to evaluate whether the high school assessments provide accurate information about student 


readiness for credit-bearing courses (though state leaders don’t need to wait years to begin using the tests). 


This is not the way most states are accustomed to managing their assessments. Higher-education leaders or faculty—let alone 


employers—are rarely invited into the K-12 assessment development process. This needs to change. 


One of the best examples of K-12 and higher education collaboration is the partnership between the California Department of 
Education (CDE) and the California State University System (CSU).”° Working together, CDE and CSU modified the state’s existing 
11th grade assessment to include college-ready skills and identify college-ready scores in English and mathematics. Students who score 
at the college-ready level and continue to take challenging courses in their senior year do not need to take the placement exams at CSU 
or get a certain score on the SAT/ACT. Instead, they are automatically placed in credit-bearing entry-level courses. Just as important, 
students who do not score at the readiness level can receive assistance during their senior year to prepare them for college. (For more on 


the EAP, see the detailed sidebar on page 30.) 


Another notable example—that also includes serious efforts to engage employers—is underway in Hawaii. Hawaii K-12, higher 
education and business leaders have been working closely together via the statewide P—20 Council to advance student preparation by 
helping students “opt up” into a college- and career-ready course of study. Students who complete four years of mathematics through 
Algebra 2, four years of English including a semester of expository writing, and three years of lab science and who meet the state standard 


on the ADP multi-state Algebra 2 EOC exam will be rewarded with the following incentives and opportunities: 


2 For those going on to higher education, students who meet the new diploma criteria will be able to meet the “rigorous 
curriculum” requirements of the state’s new need-based college scholarship, called the B+ Scholarship, and gain automatic 
admissions at two of the state’s four public baccalaureate institutions. Research is also underway to determine how to use the 


new ADP Algebra 2 EOC assessment to waive placement testing at Hawaii two- and four-year public colleges.” 
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> For those going directly to the workforce, students can accelerate through apprenticeship programs for the trades. Working 
together, the Hawaii Department of Education, Board of Regents, University of Hawaii System, Business Roundtable and 
Hawaii P-20 Council have secured commitments for students who meet these criteria to enroll directly in and proceed faster 
through the apprenticeship program led by the state carpenters’ union or for electricians through the public utility—without 
taking the apprenticeship placement test. Employers also are working to identify alternate incentives, such as waiving entrance 


tests in some companies and apprenticeships tests in other fields. 


Texas provides another model for collaboration. Texas higher education policymakers reviewed the 11th grade Texas Assessment of 
Knowledge and Skills (TAKS) to ensure it assessed the skills needed for college coursework. They then established a college-ready cut 
score higher than the score needed to graduate. The state even includes the percentage of students achieving that cut score in its annual 


school report cards. 


The American Diploma Project Multi-State Algebra 2 Exam: 
States Raising High School Mathematics Achievement—Together 


In May 2005, states in the American Diploma Project (ADP) Network began to explore the possibility of working together, with 
support from Achieve, to develop a common end-of-course exam in Algebra 2. These states were planning to require or strongly 
encourage students to take Algebra 2 (or its equivalent) to better prepare them for college and careers. State leaders recognized 
that using an end-of-course test would help ensure a consistent level of content and rigor in classes within and across their 
respective states. They also understood the value of working collaboratively on a common test: the potential to create a higher- 
quality test at a lower cost to each state and to compare their performance and progress with one another. With increasingly 
common end-of-high-school expectations among the states, collaborative efforts to develop assessments make both good 


education policy and economic sense. 


Fourteen states—Arizona, Arkansas, Hawaii, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Washington—joined together to develop and use the common end-of-course 


exam in Algebra 2. This is the largest multi-state collaborative assessment effort ever undertaken. 


In the spring of 2008, nearly 90,000 students across 12 of the 14 states in the partnership took the exam for the first time. In 


subsequent years, the number of test-takers is expected to grow. 


The test development process may provide a model for collaboration across K-12 and higher education on assessment. The states 

involved high school mathematics teachers and postsecondary faculty in the review of questions as the test was developed. Studies 
also will be conducted at two- and four-year college campuses to establish the relationship between the ADP Algebra 2 exam and 
success in first-year credit-bearing college mathematics courses. Participating states also will examine the relationship between the 
ADP Algebra 2 exam and commonly used admissions and placement tests. All of these data will inform setting performance levels 


and cut scores and enable states to be more confident that proficient truly means prepared. 
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Collaboration Within Higher Education To Set Common Readiness Standards 


Different higher education institutions and campuses have different missions and some institutions can be more selective in whom they 
admit, particularly the public “flagship” universities that are often the most selective. But having open enrollment policies or low entrance 


standards doesn’t mean that institutional standards are low. 


Despite colleges’ varying missions, what college faculty want students to be able to know and do is fairly consistent across college 
campuses. That’s why it makes sense for higher education faculty and administrators to work together (with participation from K-12 
educators) to establish a single statewide standard for college readiness at the open enrollment, nonselective and moderately selective two- 
and four-year public institutions. (“Flagship” or research universities may want a higher standard.) This standard should signal whether 


students are ready for credit-bearing coursework in core subjects like mathematics and writing. 


In order for this to happen efficiently, leaders and faculty need to collaborate within higher education, across college campuses, and even 


across the two- and four-year systems. 


As the K-12 and higher education systems work together to set a common college-ready cut score on the anchor assessments, higher 
education institutions ought to commit to using that score as a placement mechanism for students into credit-bearing courses. Reaching 
this level of commitment statewide will require the various higher education systems within a state to come to an understanding for both 


the transfer and articulation of credit. 


Ohio provides a recent example of collaboration within higher education to set a common minimum placement standard. The University 
System of Ohio (USO) recently adopted a ten-year strategic plan that includes a clear definition of college readiness. As an interim 
strategy to enable higher education to immediately begin working with parents, students, teachers and counselors to help students get 
ready for college, the state’s Articulation and Transfer Council made, at the direction of the legislature, a recommendation regarding a 


statewide placement standard for entrance into the first college-level courses. 


The USO chancellor accepted this recommendation, and the Board of Regents, in partnership with the Ohio Department of Education, 
will begin designing and implementing strategies that help students prepare for and meet this standard. The goal of Ohio’s statewide 
placement policy is to help students, parents and teachers determine whether a student is college-ready and to let schools know whether a 


student is ready for the first non-remedial course in English and mathematics. The policy is: 
= ACT score of 18 or higher for English (or an equivalent SAT or COMPASS of 69 or higher); and 


= ACT score of 22 or higher for algebra (or an equivalent SAT or COMPASS of 65 or higher for placement into non-remedial 
algebra) 


Students interested in majors such as mathematics, physics and engineering will need to achieve a mathematics ACT score of 27 or 
higher (or COMPASS score) for placement and success in college-level calculus. While not required, an assessment of writing is strongly 


encouraged for placing students in courses of English composition. 


This policy is not an admission standard for college. All high school graduates will be admitted to the community college of their choice. 
Some universities will likely have admission standards below this level as well. However, those students who do not meet the standard 


should expect to be enrolled in remedial classes.”® 


By adopting this college placement standard, Ohio is giving all students a leg up on knowing what is required to avoid the need for 


remedial education, thus saving money and time toward a college degree. 
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Making College and Career Readiness Tests Count for Students 


Anyone who has taught (or parented) high school students knows that if you give them a test or assignment and tell them it doesn’t 
count, the test will get blown off or be given only halfhearted attention. It is in light of this reality that states need to decide what type of 


“stakes” to attach to new high school assessments. 


Yet, given the current state of student readiness and school capacity, virtually no state is in a position to insist that all students hit the 
college- and career-ready level of performance on these tests to earn a high school diploma in the next few years. For these assessments to 
have credibility, especially in the postsecondary community, the test content and the cut scores have to be firmly anchored in what it takes 
to be successful in college and careers. States that have graduation exams know how challenging it is to set the standards on those exams at 
a high level while ensuring that all students receive the support they need to pass them. College- and career-ready anchor tests cannot be 


subject to the same downward pressure on standards that we have seen with graduation exams. 


Rather than requiring students to pass college- and career-ready tests for graduation, states should consider attaching more positive 
incentives. If the collaboration on the tests is done correctly, students who score at the college-ready level can be guaranteed enrollment 
in credit-bearing, non-remedial courses in college. This will enable postsecondary systems and institutions to waive placement exam 


requirements, thus creating greater coherence between the two systems. 


Another way to provide incentives for students on these college- and career-ready anchor assessments without making them high stakes 
is to allow the tests to count for a portion of the course grade. This is only feasible in states that choose to implement EOC assessments. 
This also could mean providing additional scholarship dollars as part of state need-based financial-aid programs for students who perform 


well. 


In states that already require students to meet state standards to graduate, policymakers need to decide how the exit exam will match up 
with the college- and career-ready anchor assessment. Those states with a comprehensive EOG assessment in grade 11 may also want to 


consider requiring students to perform at a lower, but still meaningful, level on the anchor assessment in order to graduate. 


However, in most cases, the exit exams are not challenging enough to be modified into college and career readiness tests, so states 

will need to determine whether both are needed. If all students are being given an assessment of college and career readiness, and this 
assessment opens doors to higher education, does the state also want to guarantee that students have met the minimum skills tested on 
the exit exam? In some states, the answer will be yes, and state education leaders will need to figure out how the exit exams relate to the 
new anchor assessments and how results will be factored into school accountability determinations. Other states may decide to phase the 


exit exam out over time as anchor assessments of college and career readiness take root. 
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California’s Early Assessment Program: Assessing and Assisting Student Readiness 


California’s Early Assessment Program (EAP) is widely recognized as one of the most innovative programs for assessing high 
school students’ readiness for postsecondary education. More than 60 percent of the nearly 40,000 first-time freshmen admitted 
to the four-year campuses of the California State University (CSU) require remedial education in English, mathematics or both— 
yet these 25,000 freshmen had taken the required college preparatory curriculum and earned at least a B grade point average in 
high school.” 


The California Department of Education (CDE) and CSU co-developed EAP in order to address these extremely high rates 
of remediation. The EAP builds on the state’s existing 11th grade high school test in English and mathematics, the California 
Standards Test (CST), as well as the Algebra 2 end-of-course state test. After a collaborative process in which CSU faculty 
examined the CST test content and discovered that a good deal of the content needed to be college-ready was already included, 
CSU leaders had test developers create a special “Part B” with 15 additional multiple-choice questions in mathematics and 15 


additional questions and a 45-minute essay in English. 


Participating in Part B is voluntary and is geared toward students who are taking college-preparatory courses, yet test-taking 

is increasing rapidly. In 2008, nearly 353,000 high school juniors volunteered to take the EAP, which is 79 percent of eligible 
students. In August 2007, EAP test results were included for the first time on the K-12 score reports sent to all parents. EAP 
results indicate that students, by and large, aren’t college-ready. In mathematics, only 13 percent were ready for college-level 
credit-bearing courses; an additional 42 percent were “conditionally-ready; while 44 percent were not ready. (Conditionally-ready 


students must take additional mathematics coursework in their senior year.) Only 17 percent were college-ready in English.” 


Because one of the goals of EAP is to help students identify gaps in their skills if they are not ready for college-level classes in 
mathematics and English, CSU and K-12 leaders haven't stopped with test development. 


The EAP enables high school students to adjust their senior-year coursework if they need additional preparation for college. In 
order to make the senior year count, CSU designed the CSU Success Web site (see www.csusuccess.org) explicitly for students 
(though it also is used by teachers) to set out a step-by-step personalized road map to postsecondary education. The site includes 
preparation tools, testimonial student videos, access to each student’s EAP scores and e-mail reminders about key college-going 
milestones and deadlines. K-12 and higher education leaders also worked to modify and improve 12th-grade high school courses 


by providing online English language arts and mathematics modules. 


In English, California students are required to take three years of coursework in order to graduate from high school; students who 
want to attend CSU or the University of California (UC) need four years. CSU and K-12 faculty put a meaningful twist on the 
traditional senior year language arts class. Rather than the standard literature-based English class option for 12th graders, faculty 
redesigned the course and transformed it into an Expository Reading and Writing course. This new course helps high school 
seniors strengthen their critical reading, analytic and expository writing skills, which will better prepare each student to transition 
into college-level courses across the curriculum in college. High school teachers report they find the course material academically 
rigorous as well as engaging for their students and that the materials enhance their instruction in meaningful ways. Even better, 
students who have taken the newly designed course have scored higher on CSU placement exams than those who have not. 

Asa result, the Expository Reading and Writing course was approved in 2006 by CSU and UC as satisfying their entrance 


requirements. 
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In mathematics, California requires students to complete two years of coursework before high school graduation; students 

who want to attend CSU or UC need three years (though four years are recommended). The EAP includes a new professional 
development series for high school mathematics teachers, which assists teachers in preparing students before the 11th grade CST 
and assists students through online preparation exercises (see www.collegemathsuccess.org). In part because of teacher shortages, the 


mathematics module has been slower to launch than the new Expository Reading and Writing course. 


Teachers also receive substantial support. CSU reports it has held numerous EAP awareness sessions across the state for teachers of 
all backgrounds and experience levels and hosted online workshop and in-person full-day sessions at various locations and free of 
charge to high school mathematics teachers. This is noteworthy because the CSU system prepares between 55 and 60 percent of 
California’s new teachers.*! Information about the content standards most needed for college readiness, what college proficiency 
levels look like and general EAP information is also now embedded in CSU’s pre-service and in-service programs for teachers and 


administrators. 
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Core Principle Three: 


Not Just More Assessment—Better Assessment: 


Measuring the Full Range of College and Career 


Readiness Skills and Supporting Richer Instruction 


In the refined high school assessment system Achieve proposes, assessment will become 
not just a one-time event experienced mostly at the end of the school year. Assessment 


will become an ongoing tool for continuous improvement. 


To realize this vision, state assessment systems will need to strike a better balance 
between tests that are mostly useful for holding students and adults accountable and 


tests that are mostly useful for improving teaching and learning. 


Too many teachers don’t see the connection between what statewide standardized tests 
measure or how their day-to-day curriculum will prepare students to meet standards 
on the state tests. Some advocates call for teacher-generated assessments or “multiple 
measures” in place of statewide summative assessments, while other advocates argue 
that the state tests ensure a common foundation of learning for all students and help to 


promote equity. 


States don’t have to choose either large-scale summative tests or classroom tests; 


they can build high school assessment systems on a foundation of higher-quality 


standardized tests coupled with assessments that teachers will find particularly valuable. 


Combining multiple kinds of assessments strategically in state systems will generate 
better information about students’ college and career readiness and shore up support 
among educators. States can play a leadership role in making these sorts of assessments 


available—and ensuring a consistently high level of quality—to schools and districts. 


Improving Large-Scale Assessments 


Whether new tests are created or existing tests are modified, what is most important 


Chapter Highlights 


= New anchor assessments and other 


statewide summative tests should be 
robust and well-designed: They should 
include constructed-response items and 


have quality and quick scoring so that 


they are useful to educators and students. 


Not all important college and career 
readiness skills can be tested on the 
anchor assessments—and so additional 


measures will be needed. 


States also need to give weight to and 
help stimulate locally led performance 
measures. Performance assessments can 
include graduation projects, writing 
portfolios, science experiments or many 
different demonstrations of student 
learning. 

States also should identify or build high- 
quality, aligned interim assessments that 


diagnose student learning strengths and 


gaps. 


is that the statewide assessments measure essential skills and knowledge from the college and career readiness standards—and that the 


assessments do so in a way that guides instruction in the right direction. 


Most statewide, summative, large-scale assessments are administered in increments of 50-120 minutes with 40-80 questions. All rely 


heavily—many exclusively—on machine-scoreable responses, which are primarily “bubble-in” multiple-choice or gridded formats. Some 


include constructed-response formats that ask students to write out their answers. Even most of these are short—generally only one 


or two sentences. Some states have items that may involve longer written responses, such as up to a page. Direct assessments of writing 


typically involve responses of one, two or three pages per prompt.*” 
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Valuing Constructed-Response Items on Large-Scale Assessments 


Good multiple-choice tests can measure rigorous content and analytic skills, such as reasoning and problem solving; they needn't be 
limited to testing a student’s ability to recall discrete bits of information. States should create more cognitively challenging multiple- 
choice items that tap higher-level content and a variety of skills. However, states ought not to rely exclusively on multiple-choice items 


because they cannot always probe students’ capacity to analyze, evaluate, demonstrate or explain their thinking. 


Currently, 29 states include short-answer items and only 24 states use constructed-response or extended-response items in their high 


school tests. Every state but one gives a direct writing assessment in high school.*? 


States need to make far better use of open-ended questions, which are often more effective at measuring more applied skills, like problem 
solving in mathematics and writing. This means simultaneously increasing the quantity of these items while also making sure they are of 


higher quality than many are currently. 


Using these items costs more than using only multiple-choice questions and they take more time to administer. Yet, the payoff 
downstream for students who become critical thinkers and problem solvers, and the payoff for schools in the increased quality of 


curriculum and teaching that such test formats encourage, makes such investments worthwhile. 


Massachusetts is a good example of a state with high-quality constructed-response items. Its high school assessment system currently 
consists of ELA and mathematics Massachusetts Comprehensive Assessment System (MCAS) tests in 10th grade. Both assessments 
include a combination of multiple-choice and constructed-response items, giving students the opportunity to demonstrate a deeper and 
more sophisticated understanding of content in each subject. Massachusetts works closely with its test developer and with educators 

to create new assessments each year that are closely aligned with the state’s curriculum framework and that measure the full depth and 
breadth of state standards. In designing each year’s assessment, the state emphasizes a writing prompt and constructed-response questions 
in ELA and short-answer and extended constructed-response questions in mathematics. For example, out of 52 questions on the 2007 
mathematics MCAS, five were short-answer and eight were extended constructed-response, amounting to 25 percent of the assessment 
and over 40 percent of the scale points.** Massachusetts annually releases all of the MCAS constructed-response test items, along with 
scored samples of actual student responses. The questions and writing prompts, scoring guides and corresponding student work help 
Massachusetts uphold its commitment to transparency in its assessment policies, provide valuable information to educators about the 
expectations for student performance on the MCAS tests, and allow educators to evaluate the type of content knowledge and skills with 


which students are struggling or succeeding. 


States also are experimenting with innovations in extended-response items in other subjects. Connecticut incorporated a staged science 
lab experiment into the annual summative test. Students were given an experiment to conduct, followed by multiple-choice questions 
about how they designed and conducted the experiment, as well as open-ended items that explored the scientific method and what 
students learned by conducting the experiment. Washington’s high school science assessment incorporates similar methods and includes 


extended-response items also designed to explore student understanding of the scientific method. 
Improving Scoring and Reporting 


In addition, as states modify existing or build new college- and career-ready assessments, they also should take steps to improve how and 


when results are reported back to educators and students. 
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There are many ways that results and reports from large-scale tests can be improved. 


& States should strive to return results before the end of the school year, especially if the results are returned early enough to 


influence what courses students take next. 


= At least at the classroom or school level, test results should be available for each content “strand” in the standards, such as 
“statistics and probability.” This is difficult to do with large-scale assessments, which often don’t have enough items to report 
strand results at the student level, but it may be facilitated with EOC tests. Tests of Algebra 2, for example, ought to have 


enough items to report aggregated results on “operations on numbers and expressions” and “equations and inequalities.” 


= Results are typically reported at the student, school, district/county and state levels. States’ web-based reporting should 
become a tool to enable educators and district administrators to easily look at results at the classroom, course-title or 
department levels. This analysis can be done in many states today, but the data are not easily accessible electronically in a 


format that enables educators to aggregate the data as they need. 


& Teachers should have a larger role in scoring statewide assessments. This approach is not only excellent professional 


development but it also helps to demystify what is expected of all students. 


= Allor nearly all open-ended test items should be published with corresponding examples of student work at each 


performance level—and better descriptions of why the work did or did not meet standard. 


= Score reports—at least those for middle school and early in high school—should indicate whether students are on track to 
meeting college and career readiness standards by the end of high school. This may require states to vertically moderate their 


elementary, middle and high school standards and tests. 


Incorporating Performance Assessments 


Some of the essential skills that college faculty and employers value in high school graduates are very difficult to measure via on-demand 
tests—even good ones. For example, it is difficult via on-demand testing situations for students to demonstrate that they can engage in 


teamwork or perform contextualized tasks that involve extended analysis, research or communication. 


Accordingly, states should supplement their summative high school tests with performance assessments. Examples of performance 
measures that can capture a broader range of student skills include laboratory experiments, research papers, team projects, essays, 
portfolios, demonstrations, presentations and exhibitions. Using performance-based measures will increase the range of skills that are the 
focus of instruction and decrease the temptation to teach only the subset of skills and knowledge that is included in the summative tests. 
States that have gone down this path also describe it as powerful professional development for teachers, helping them to understand more 


deeply what kind of work is “good enough.” 
That said, getting performance assessments right at the state level is challenging. States have struggled with the cost, the workload 


burdens on teachers and the inconsistency of expectations in scoring. Asa result there are few examples of sustained large-scale efforts to 


implement performance assessments statewide. Connecticut, Kentucky and Oregon are among the most notable examples. 
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States can follow these rules of thumb as they consider when and why to use performance measures: 


= The content or skills to be assessed require complex construction by students or the integration of content/skills with other 
“habits of mind.” 


& It’s essential to get evidence of students’ reasoning or thinking processes. 

= There is an important context or setting that isn’t easily handled in large-scale testing situations, like a science lab. 

& Assessing the content/skill takes more time than available in a typical large-scale assessment. 

> The state wants to assess performances other than writing or choosing the best answer from among a set number of options. 


= The state wants to support richer instruction and deeper engagement by students.*° 


As states set out to design performance assessment tasks, they should weigh all other operational considerations (such as administration, 
scoring, scaling, equating and reporting). States also should consider the costs and benefits of practical issues such as available time, 
money, expertise, likely education benefits, and the need for the measures to have credibility with policymakers, K-12 educators, higher 


education and the public. 


As mentioned above, one of the biggest challenges in incorporating performance assessment into a statewide system is addressing 
concerns about consistency and quality. To implement performance measures—especially if the results are going to be used for 
accountability—states will need to establish clear performance criteria and scoring rubrics, disseminate examples of student work, assist 
with professional development and establish auditing mechanisms to help with reliability and enhance the measures’ credibility among 


educators and policymakers. 


Local scoring—the process of examining and scoring student work—can become an embedded mechanism for ongoing professional 
development. Participating in the process will increase educators’ familiarity with student work as well as educators’ reliability in 


deciphering between strong, mediocre and weak work. The benefits of this experience can, and should, spill over into the classroom. 
How States Are Using Performance Measures Today 


One emerging strategy that embeds performance assessments in high school testing systems is to require high school students to complete 
graduation projects. The idea is to require each student to demonstrate a significant performance in order to graduate but rely on schools 


(sometimes along with community advisors and experts) to design, administer and score the performances. 


The tradition of these exhibitions, research projects or presentations is that the exhibition focuses on a high level of performance 

and competence. The projects often are judged externally with criteria that include whether students demonstrate higher-level skills 

and knowledge and show the initiative, responsibility, maturity and other “habits of mind” often valued in higher education and the 
workplace. These graduation projects tend to be used to demonstrate depth and expertise in selected areas—sometimes integrating 
content and skills from across multiple disciplines—rather than showing general mastery of all the college and career readiness standards. 


The idea is to go deeper, not broader. 


Idaho, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Washington require all students to complete an extended project as part of 


statewide high school graduation requirements, and West Virginia encourages all high schools to require rigorous senior projects for 
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graduation. Hawaii, Louisiana and Texas require graduation projects for students earning an honors or advanced diploma. In Kentucky, 
students earning a technical/vocational diploma must complete a culminating project related to their career cluster or major.*’ In all these 
cases, it is the local high school that administers the assessment, gauges student performance and decides if it is “good enough” to meet 


graduation requirements. 


States also are stimulating, requiring and/or scoring performance assessments statewide. States are developing formal or informal 


partnerships with districts and nonprofits in order to encourage performance assessment linked with state standards. 


Kentucky has the longest-running statewide performance assessment of any state. High schoolers must complete writing portfolios, 
which are included in the statewide school accountability index.** The writing portfolios are scored locally, while the state department of 


education plays a central role in auditing and providing extensive scoring training and professional development. 


The New Jersey Performance Assessment Alliance (NJPAA) is a five-year grant-funded project designed to develop, administer, and 
score valid and reliable performance prompts that will complement statewide standardized tests. The prompts measure mastery of state 
standards that are not currently assessed by summative tests through multiple-choice or constructed-response items. All prompts require 
students to apply their skills and knowledge in a novel way. Participants in NJPAA have administered tasks in language arts literacy, 
mathematics and science at grades 3, 6, 8 and 11. More than 100 school districts, including hundreds of teachers and thousands of 


students representing a cross-section of New Jersey, have participated to date. 


Of particular note is the use of a performance task along with the state’s new EOC test in Biology/Life Science. The EOC test is mostly 
multiple-choice, with some constructed-response items, and was operational for the first time in spring 2008. The New Jersey Department 
of Education (NJDOE) and NJPAA field-tested a performance assessment prompt of approximately 90 minutes with all students who took 
the Biology EOC test in 2008. Student responses to this prompt are scored and reported by NJPAA to the NJDOE. The state has made 
prompts, student response booklets and full sets of teacher guidelines indicating how the prompts align to standards available online.” At 
this time, though student scores on the prompt will not form part of the student score for the Biology/Life Science EOC test, by coupling 


the EOC test with the performance task, the state is signaling that both kinds of assessment are needed to measure student achievement. 


Other states—most notably Oregon, Washington and Wyoming“°—include a process referred to as “collections of evidence” in their 
assessment systems. Since 2000, Oregon has employed a “collections of evidence” approach to supplement the state’s multiple-choice 
summative tests with performance tasks. Students submit to the state a series of work samples in reading, writing and mathematics that 
represent their growth to standards and quality of work over time. This collection supplements the state’s multiple-choice standardized 
test. The work samples can include research papers, experiments, speaking presentations and work experience. To support local school 
systems, the Oregon Department of Education (ODE) provides educators with sample tasks, prompts and examples of score student work; 
the mandatory official scoring guide also gives schools specific, consistent criteria for assessing students’ performance, along with grade- 
level anchors and scoring rubrics. To promote both transparency and consistency, the ODE also has created a practice scoring Web site to 


provide teachers, students and parents an opportunity to practice scoring student papers and receive feedback on their scoring accuracy. 


Rhode Island has designed its new high school graduation requirements to rest upon a comprehensive system of locally designed 
performance assessments. Beginning with the graduating class of 2008, high school students must demonstrate proficiency in applied 
learning skills in ELA, mathematics, science, social studies, technology and the arts. It is up to schools to decide whether students are 
assessed through portfolios, exhibitions, EOC assessments or Certificates of Initial Mastery. Rhode Island has developed an online tool 
kit to provide schools with detailed assistance in the planning, development and implementation of a local assessment system that is 
aligned to the state’s grade-level standards and allows students to cultivate personal interest and deeper knowledge in the content areas. 
Although schools have latitude to develop performance assessments that best fit their communities, the state monitors their rigor, validity, 


reliability and alignment with standards through a “peer support and review” process. 
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Although the graduation policies in Oregon and Rhode Island are relatively new, each state sees performance assessments as a promising 
means to expand the knowledge and set of skills that high schools assess and to influence the quality of teaching and learning. Measuring 
college and career readiness through performance assessments will require significant guidance and monitoring from the state, but these 


two states’ experiences demonstrate the possibilities of this approach. 


Ohio: Piloting a Next-Generation Assessment System and Common Performance Measures 


In 2007, Achieve and McKinsey & Company released a study that benchmarked Ohio’s education policies against international 
best practices.*! One key recommendation is that, while Ohio’s assessment system is in good shape, it should be strengthened to 


include more measures of college and career readiness, including performance measures and classroom-based tasks. 


Ohio leaders also have determined that its current 10th grade high school assessments have several unintended consequences. 


These unintended consequences include: 


& Teachers feeling pressure to teach to the test, to focus on students who are “barely proficient” and near the cutoff for 


passing, instead of focusing on stretching students to their potential. 


& The tests focusing on basic, rather than college- and career-ready, skills and having low-level tasks instead of 


questions that emphasize higher-order thinking and reasoning skills 


In response, the Ohio Department of Education has launched a pilot program to design Ohio’s “next generation” assessment 


system. The pilot program has several key design principles: 


| Ohio's assessment system should involve teachers more as partners. 


& Assessment data should inform education decisions for all students and be driven by the curriculum, rather than the 


other way around. 


& The system should measure all high school standards, not just those that can be tested on paper-and-pencil 


assessment. 


& The system should signal college and career readiness for 11th and 12th graders. 


u 


Multiple measures are important to gain a complete picture of student learning. 


= The system should help assess and meet the legislative intent of Ohio's new college- and career-ready graduation 


requirements. 


& The system should assess “21st-century skills” as well as academic skills—including learning and innovation skills; 


information, media and technology skills; and life and career skills’ flexibility and adaptability. 


To meet these goals, the pilot program will engage a representative sample of volunteer school districts (who will be selected 
through an application process) to develop a curriculum-embedded performance assessment model collaboratively in English, 
mathematics and/or science for the 11th and 12th grades. In addition, participating districts will receive professional development 
and support to design course syllabi and performance tasks, use scoring rubrics and align the tasks with college-ready expectations. 


The assessment model will be consistent across the participating districts and will be piloted during the 2009-10 school year.* 
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Interim Assessments: Tools and Support For Instructional Improvement 


Even the best state systems that include multiple data points on high school performance often don’t provide the kind of data that 
educators and students need—at least not when they need it most. Students, parents and classroom teachers need and want to 
understand what to do with the data and feedback generated from assessments. A lot of the concern about “too much testing” may really 
be about whether or not the tests are seen as useful to educators and students, especially if the tests are perceived as having high stakes but 
low instructional value. 

As we have described, few state tests provide results soon enough or in a format that is useful enough for educators to adjust instruction 
during the school year. Statewide “summative” tests are by their very nature designed to measure learning at the end of the year. They 

are not the best tools for teachers to diagnose academic weaknesses and adjust instruction during the year. Yet educators are being held 


accountable for results and they need additional tools and training. 


What many clamor for are classroom-based assessments whose primary purpose is to inform, support and improve instruction so that all 
students can meet state standards. This is why we suggest that states take a leadership role to ensure that interim assessments are available 


to all teachers. 
What Is the Appropriate State Role? 


We recommend that states and districts focus on developing or identifying high-quality interim assessments—those that are given at the 
end of marking periods to determine if students are on track to meet standards. True formative assessments—the kind that teachers give 
daily and/or every few days—should continue to be created and used only by teachers. States can encourage greater formative assessment 


literacy through teacher training and professional development but should focus development efforts on interim assessments. 


It should not be left to chance whether schools and districts have access to these measures, but, unfortunately, that remains the case today, 
leaving many without these vital assessments. In the system we envision, states take responsibility for ensuring that schools and districts 


have access to these richer assessment tools while the responsibility for administering, scoring and using them remains at the district level. 


There are a variety of interim assessment products on the market created by textbook and testing companies, but these are of varying 
quality. Just as we’ve seen with summative assessments, interim assessments will only be useful if they are high-quality—meaning they are 


well-aligned with state standards and able to provide useful information back to districts, schools and teachers. 


The state role here should not be to mandate a single statewide interim assessment; states should take responsibility to ensure that all 
schools and districts have access to at least one full set of high-quality interim assessments. Districts should be free to use their own if they 
are of high quality. States may want to take a firmer approach with low-performing schools and districts by requiring those systems to use 


the state-provided tools unless they can prove that their own tools are equal or superior. 


State departments of education also can serve as a quality-control clearinghouse by, for example, evaluating districts’ use of interim 
assessments; vetting potential vendors of interim assessments; and providing information to districts on the characteristics of the interim 


assessments that are commercially available, focusing on the quality of the items and alignment with state standards. 


Testing Innovations that Support Learning 


States don’t have to only consider 20th-century technologies as they develop or adapt new tests to measure 2 1st-century skills and 
knowledge. States can use traditional paper-and-pencil tests to measure learning, but they also can adapt tests into online formats, 
reducing time for scoring and providing students with faster and more frequent opportunities to take the assessment. Online assessments 
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will produce and report test results quickly—in some cases immediately or within 24 hours—potentially making it easier to integrate 


assessment and instruction throughout the school year. 


In Oregon, at the discretion of school districts, students can take the multiple-choice portion of the 10th grade assessment reading, 
mathematics, science and social studies tests online. They can attempt reading, mathematics and science up to three times and social 


studies twice between October and May of 10th grade. 


Supporting Teaching and Learning in Michigan 


In 2005, when Michigan policymakers enacted the Michigan Merit Core, which is a series of minimum high school courses required 
for all students to graduate, they also decided to adopt the ACT and WorkKeys as the statewide high school assessment and to 


stimulate greater consistency and quality of teaching across the state by creating and disseminating curriculum-embedded tests. 


‘The state department of education has been funded to create “model” end-of-course exams. One or two examples of each exam in a 
subject area will be built, placed on a secure Web site and made available to local districts. There are no testing services provided by 


the state and the original legislation leaves it up to the local districts as to whether they use the model state exams. 


A new partnership in Michigan is forming to promote higher-quality and more consistent use of interim assessments. Members of 

the Michigan Assessment Consortium (MAC) include the state department of education, intermediate service districts, local school 
districts, and nonprofit and university partners. The members plan to collaboratively develop, implement and use a variety of student 
assessments to improve student achievement and provide professional development for local educators on how to use appropriately a 


variety of assessments. 


Backers of the consortium believe it will help streamline testing and improve quality. As the stakes for student achievement have 
increased due to federal and state laws, some districts have responded by independently creating and using interim benchmark and 
end-of-course assessments. Yet the technical quality of these assessments may be questionable and much of this work is redundant. 
Other districts may not have changed their assessment practices and instead are using tests that are not aligned to Michigan’s 
content standards. MAC provides an opportunity for districts to work together to develop quality assessments aligned to Michigan 


standards more efficiently and at a lower cost. 


MAC hopes to develop interim assessments based on model instructional units that are aligned with the state’s High School 
Content Expectations. These state standards will be culled down to determine the most important concepts and ideas and then 
sequenced so that educators will have a model for teaching in a particular subject area. This prioritization of the state standards 
makes instructional unit-based interim assessments an ideal tool. Interim assessments aligned to state standards also may be 
developed for K-8. 
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Computer Adaptive Testing (CAT) takes state-of-the-art testing even further. CAT software determines what questions to ask of 
an individual student based on his or her test performance during the testing session. CAT software can estimate a student’s level of 
proficiency on a given test more quickly. The assessment begins with a question of medium difficulty, then offers a harder or easier 
question depending on whether the student answered the initial question correctly or incorrectly. The process continues, presenting 
questions of varying levels of difficulty, until CAT can estimate with sufficient precision the student’s level of performance on the 


assessment.*® 


Some computer adaptive testing programs use test items beyond multiple choice, including constructed-response questions, more 
complicated questions that assess complex problem-solving skills and more innovative items that ask students to organize or move objects 


on a screen or prepare an essay. 


Going online with CAT has helped students in Virginia, who have to pass EOC tests for graduation, receive help in mathematics more 
quickly and flexibly. The state department of education worked with a computer-testing company to design the Algebra Readiness 
Diagnostic Test System (ARDT) as a web-based application powered by CAT.“ The purpose of the ARDT is to provide mathematics 
intervention services to middle-level students (those in grades 6—9) who may be at risk of failing the Algebra 1 EOC test. ARDT includes 
a diagnostic pretest to identify student’s mathematics strengths and weaknesses, an intervention service that addresses the weaknesses 


through 2 % hours of additional weekly instruction and a post-test. 


The assessment is administered in schools on computers connected to the Internet. Results from the diagnostic test are available 
immediately and provide information correlated to the state standards and assessment reporting categories. Students targeted to take the 
diagnostic tests include those who were not successful in their previous intervention/remediation program, performed below average in 


their previous year’s mathematics program or did not pass the state mathematics assessment. 


Still, Achieve notes that decisionmakers should be cautious when considering computer adaptive testing, particularly if they are 

thinking of using CAT as the mainstream state assessment. Because students will be tested on a wider range of questions than on a 
paper-and-pencil test, a sufficiently large item bank must be developed, which can be challenging and costly. Access to computers, 

access to and speed of Internet connections, and the quality of hardware may vary across school districts, which could interfere with 

test administration. State and school leaders need to be concerned about whether the existing allocations of computers to classrooms is 
sufficient to support the amount of testing planned and whether teachers or testing proctors are trained to deal with unexpected technical 


issues that may arise during testing. 
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Core Principle Four: 


Streamlining Testing Time and Costs 


Students already take a lot of tests, especially in high school. As states evolve their 
assessment systems, they need to be sensitive to the fact that some educators 

and students are already feeling “over tested.” In addition to tests developed and 
administered by the state, students take tests mandated by school districts (such as 
interim assessments and annual EOG tests) and others as part of the college application 
process (such as PSAT and SAT; Plan, Explore and ACT; and Advanced Placement and 


International Baccalaureate exams). 


Chapter Highlights 


& Though this guide advocates for states to 


broaden their vision of assessment, simply 
adding more tests, without reducing and 


streamlining when possible, will frustrate 


educators, students and the public. 


The time spent preparing for these tests is not insignificant—both for students and EEG rarecemaldicericceenouldteollaborite 


educators—and most would agree the various assessments are not well-aligned with one to identify tests that can be eliminated 


another, in either their content or their purposes. because they serve similar purposes or 


provide similar information. 
It would be unfortunate if states simply layer more tests on top of existing tests. As IS Guanedanetnesratiacersanl 


much as possible, the total amount of high school testing should be streamlined. A 
development time by collaborating across 


substantial increase in testing without good-faith efforts to streamline the system will : 
state lines to create and use tests in key 


frustrate policymakers, educators, students and the public. : 
subject areas and courses. 


The goal is not more testing; the goal is smarter testing. 


Reducing Testing and Eliminating Redundancy 
Within States 


To streamline testing within each state, state leaders will want to take a hard look at how many tests students are currently taking—at 
both the state and local levels—and what those tests seek to measure. What information do the current tests provide and to whom? Will 


new tests provide additional or similar information? If similar, which tests can be streamlined or removed? 


Once the state maps out its plan for refining the overall high school assessment system, the next step is to examine the net effect on the testing 


burden of incorporating college- and career-ready anchor assessments and local- or state-led performance measures avd interim assessments. 


If the plan, taken as a whole, seems too expansive, the state can consider which planned assessments can be dropped without harming 
the overall goal of increasing college and career readiness. Or, the state may decide that the rationale for expanding testing is compelling 
enough to override concerns about the testing burden and, in that case, the state will want to develop careful communications to describe 


the urgency of implementing the full proposed suite of assessments. 


For example, states that want to adapt a national college admissions test as the college- and career-ready anchor assessment should think 
carefully about what to do with their other tests, such as existing 10th grade tests or EOC tests. While there may be good reasons to have 
both types of tests—higher education may be more comfortable with the admissions tests than with the EOC tests, for example—this 


expanded testing will be expensive and potentially too burdensome on schools. 
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Another option is to eliminate tests given to nearly all students that may have served fine purposes but don’t fit in the future vision of the 
state assessment program. For example, some states pay for all students to take the PSAT (or Plan and Explore) and offer administration 
during the school day, without considering how the tests align with state standards or how effectively the results can be used by schools 


and students to increase college readiness. 


Getting a handle on the volume of current testing also will require surveying or auditing local districts to understand which additional 
tests they administer and why. In addition to interim assessments, many districts give norm-referenced assessments that are not aligned to 


state standards, and sometimes the tests are given multiple times during the school year! 
Taken together, this process will help point out gaps and redundancies in the assessment system. 


Once the results are analyzed and then compared against the state’s plans to augment, reduce or expand statewide testing, Achieve 
recommends that states work with districts to streamline the overall amount of tests that students are taking. This will require give and 


take, but it is in the best interests of students and schools that, as new assessments are added, others are taken away. 


States that are planning to build or add EOC tests may discover, for example, that many districts already give final exams at the end of the 
same courses. It is in the best interest of students and teachers that states work with their districts on a strategy that enables the state EOC 


tests to replace the local exams rather than create unnecessary duplication. 


Once school districts know that the state plans to take responsibility for additional areas of assessments, districts are likely to want 
to achieve cost savings by eliminating unnecessary tests (such as commercial standardized tests that will be replaced by better interim 


assessments or replacing district-created and district-scored course final exams with the state’s EOC tests). 


In addition, the state may decide to take a stronger hand in promoting the use of quality performance measures and interim assessments. 
But these new measures don’t have to be mandatory for all school systems. For example, some high-performing schools and school 
systems could be exempted from using state-led performance measures or interim tests. Other school systems could be exempted if they 
can demonstrate to the state that their own measures are equivalent to or of higher quality than the state’s tests. Or, the state may decide 
to disseminate performance tasks or new interim assessments to all districts statewide but only require low-performing districts to use the 


state measures. 


Reducing Testing Costs and Redundancy Across States 


States also can reduce testing costs and development time by collaborating across state lines to create and use tests in key subject areas and 
courses. For example, the 14 states currently participating in the ADP multi-state Algebra 2 EOC exam are working together to create 

a higher-quality test faster and at a lower cost to each state. Because of the long-term potential for large numbers of students to take the 
Algebra 2 EOC exam, at its own expense, the test contractor Pearson developed the test items to meet the specifications agreed upon 

by the nine original states. The base price for the testing program is determined by the total number of tests ordered across the states 
participating in the ADP Algebra Consortium for a school year. The per-student cost to administer and score the test even decreases as 


more students participate. 
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Table 8: The More States Collaborate, The More Costs Can Go Down: Per-Student Costs for the 
Algebra 2 Multi-State End-of-Course Test 


Administrations: Administrations: 
Number of Tests Ordered Fall 2008-Spring 2011 Fall 2011-Spring 2013 
PRICE ($) PRICE ($) 
Fewer than 100,000 $26.06 $23.56 
100,000 — 149,999 $21.06 $17.96 
USC(OCO) = IQ) $19.58 $15.94 
200,000 — 249,999 $18.06 $14.17 
250,000 — 299,999 $17.06 $13.05 
300,000 and greater $16.06 $11.97 


Source: American Diploma Project Algebra I and Algebra II End-of-Course Exam Pricing Schedule, www.achieve.org/node/842 
States in the New England Assessment Consortium (Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont) collaborate for similar 


reasons and with similar results. The bonus of these partnerships is the ability for states to compare their performance and progress with 


with one another. 
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Getting from Here to There: 
Key Questions to Inform State Action 


States that consider the analyses and recommendations in this report and then emphasize and use better assessments in their high school 


testing systems should find over time that more students are prepared for successful transitions to college and careers. 
Yet there is no single “right” way to refine the high school assessment system to meet the four core principles described in depth in the 
previous sections. Instead, each state needs to convene cross-sector leaders—such as K-12 and higher education system leaders, the 


governor's office, legislative leadership and employers—to weigh carefully the assessment policy and resource options they face. 


This chapter is intended to inform each state’s deliberations by considering key questions and offering illustrations—including a “decision 


tree”—to help winnow the options states face. 


Key Questions To Consider 


The following questions can help states work through assessment policy choices and tradeoffs. 
Core Principle One: “Proficient” Should Mean Prepared 


If your state doesn’t currently administer a test of college and career readiness to all of your students—or is dissatisfied with your current 


test—what assessment approach will fit best? 


= Which of the three approaches (EOG, EOC or adapted admissions test) will be the most effective measure(s) of college and 


career readiness? 


= Is it wiser to augment one or more of your current state tests or look for a better assessment for this purpose? Which strategy 


will enable the strongest alignment with your state’s high school standards? 
= Can your state build from the assessments it already has or do you need a wholesale change? 


= How important is it for the assessments to be taken in close proximity to when students learn the material? Does your state want 


a system that allows for more or less flexibility in terms of when students take the tests? 
= How important is it for the test results to be portable across state lines for students going out of state to college? 


= Which assessments will provide the best feedback to teachers and schools? To students and parents? Which assessments are best 


used to hold high schools accountable? 
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Core Principle Two: Making Tests Matter Beyond K-12 


How does your state make sure that high school assessments have the necessary credibility with higher education and employers so that 


performance on the assessments allows students to access postsecondary opportunities? 


=> What will it take to get higher education to use the high school college- and career-ready anchor test(s) for placement decisions? 


What will it take to establish a college-ready cut score? To establish a common college placement standard? 


= Have colleges in your state agreed on a common placement standard for college placement tests? How can that common 


standard guide the development of the high school college-ready cut score? 
= Who are the higher education leaders that need to be brought into the process? 


= If your state does not have a few key leaders who can facilitate this process, what policies can the state enact to ensure 


collaboration in this process? 


What incentives will your state attach to the new high school college- and career-ready assessments so that students and schools are 


motivated, but not overly obsessed, about performing well on them? 


= What incentives will be attached to the state tests for students? How can your state make these tests “count” in some way for 


students to ensure they take the test seriously, without making the tests too high stakes, too soon? 


™ Should your state continue to require students to pass other tests to graduate from high school? If so, how do the content and 


skills tested on those exams line up with the college- and career-ready tests? 
> How will the college- and career-ready tests be used for school and district accountability? 
> How will other tests given in high school be used for school and district accountability? 
Core Principle Three: Not Just More Assessment—Better Assessment 


Are your state’s high school summative tests (including but not limited to the college- and career-ready anchor assessment) assessing the 


full range of skills students need to be college- and career-ready? 


= Has your state done a gap analysis of high school assessments and standards to determine which skills are being measured well 


and which are not? 


= Is your state making ample use of constructed-response questions on statewide assessments or are you too heavily relying on 


multiple-choice questions? 


> Do score reports tell students and families if they are on track to graduate ready for college and careers? 
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Does your state need to make better use of performance-based measures? 


= Are any performance assessments included in your state’s high school tests? Which standards are most appropriate to measure 


through performance-based assessments? 


= What kinds of performance measures are already being used by schools, school networks or school districts? Can these be 


expanded or scaled to other districts? Can universities help with R&D and piloting of new measures? 


How will your state include teachers in the selection and development of performance components for statewide 
administration? Should the state set specifications and parameters for the skills that need to be assessed and leave some local 
discretion for designing the tasks and prompts? How will the state ensure fidelity to the standards and consistency of scoring 


across classrooms, schools and districts? 


Has your state made supporting instruction a high enough priority in the assessment system? 


= Which school districts have invested in developing or identifying aligned, high-quality interim assessments? Are there particular 


districts or schools that do not have access to a full set of interim assessments, or where the quality of such assessments is low or 


unknown? Can some districts’ tests be shared with other districts as exemplars? 


Are there districts or charter schools that are using high-quality interim assessments? Is there a way to partner with them to 
make these tests available to others? Has your state determined whether commercially available interim assessments are well- 


aligned with the state’s standards? 


Has your state made available an online item bank that will help teachers develop their own formative assessments that are 


aligned with state standards? 


What is your state doing to ensure that teachers get professional development on how to interpret results from interim 
assessments and use them to improve instruction? Are teachers getting help learning how to develop and use their own formative 
assessments? Are there are any standards or requirements for ensuring that teachers begin this development in pre-service 


preparation programs? 


Core Principle Four: Streamlining Testing Time and Costs 


How can your state make sure that testing does not become too overwhelming or expensive? 


= How many tests and how much testing time will be added, once principles one through three are addressed? What’s your state’s 


appetite for an expansion of testing? 


If leaders want to combine any of the three major approaches (EOG, EOC or adapted admissions tests), is the rationale for using 


multiple kinds of college- and career-ready assessments compelling enough to override concerns about the testing burden? 


= Which tests could be subtracted as new ones are added? Which district-administered tests (such as standardized norm- 


referenced tests) can be eliminated as high-quality state-led tests (such as better interim assessments) become available? Can 
any of the assessments be made optional (such as exempting high-performing systems from using state-developed interim 


assessments)? 
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= Can higher education reduce the number of college placement tests by setting a common college readiness standard and 


guaranteeing placement for students who meet the standard late in high school? 
= Can states work together to reduce testing costs and become better consumers with the testing industry? 


Charting Each State’s Own Path to a New High School Assessment System: A “Decision Tree” for 
State Policymakers 


As each state considers the key questions posed above to unpack assessment options, we hope the following “decision tree” can be a tool 
to help guide state discussions. It’s important to remember that there is no single path or “right” answer. Each state’s context, history, 
traditions and capacity will ultimately determine its approach to assessing college and career readiness. By beginning with your state’s 
existing tests as a starting point and honoring your state’s own traditions, we hope a coherent picture of a next-generation high school 


assessment system will emerge. 


The first view of the “decision tree” is a summary graphic. More detailed options and considerations follow as Table Nine. 
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A “Decision Tree” for State Policymakers 


Step 1: Anchor Step 2: Incentives Step 3: Support 
Assessment 


Set school and student Determine how to 
Choose strategy for stakes. support students and 


college- and career-ready schools. 
assessment. 


Include anchor test results in 
high school ratings/reports 


Develop new 
interventions for 
students who are not 


Choose end-of-grade 
on the path to achieve 


test in grade 11 


Award placement in college 
credit-bearing courses 


college and career 
readiness by the end of 


Choose end-of- ‘ Align other studentincentives | |... hi igh school eae 
course tests in i eo ppd + eae 
; 1 : like scholarships/financial aid | 
| advanced subjects | Leper eee ane Se ce ene aes See AND/OR 
sage uder spe son ser se eines AND/OR nies sBRice eae pocinneis rena 
ele Nike oes cer iaee eer ea aan ' Provide professional : 
ANDIOR If end-of-course, decide if tests : development to ! 
i used for part of course grade |: faculty 
SUGMR we Cee 


| Adaptanational | 
: college admission 
test 


Make the anchor test required 
for student graduation* 


Step 4: Improved Summative Step 5: Interim Assessments Step 6: Streamline 


and Performance Measures 
Determine how to put Ensure access to high- Streamline testing time 
performance measures in quality set of interim and costs. 
place. assessments. 


Analyze alignment of ' Determine state’s appetite | 
' commercial and current district | | for expansion of testing | 
assessments : and adjust accordingly | 


Improve statewide 
' summative measures 


Decide how to roll up 


performance assessments in Work with districts to 


Meestitlas school accountability | proege eae eg en ese | eliminate tests that will be | 
er ANDTHEN hi ! redundant | 
| Require students to complete | ‘ Create full forms and full sets of | 

: 1 ‘ ' AND/OR 


graduation projects interim assessments 


Collaborate with other 


coscesaccees ANDIOR OR 

' Develop and pilot statewide | Sale rmesaoara caer oes — prams and | 

| performance measures! | __Leaveuptodistricts* eeakde ty cle es 
AND/OR OR 


Add more assessments 
without reducing tests* 


Encourage districts to create 
' performance assessments 
with incentives 


* These options are not 
recommended 
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Table 9: Steps and Options to Address Core Principles 


Step 1: 
Choose the 
college- and 
career-ready 

anchor 


assessment. 


Key Decisions Options Key Considerations 
Option 1: 
End-of-grade Tests must assess rigorous 11th grade content that is 
comprehensive validated by higher education as college-ready. 
assessments 
Develop end-of-course tests in advanced courses such 
Option 2: as Algebra 2 or English 11 and validate by higher 


Choose strategy for 

the anchor assessment. 
Consider whether to adapt 
or build from the existing 
assessments or if wholesale 
change in the system is 


warranted. 


End-of-course 


education to ensure sufficient credibility. Consider how 


assessments many additional end-of-course tests to use and in what 
subjects. 
Take stock of what these tests measure and how well 
they are aligned with state standards. Augment the 
Option 3: assessments to ensure alignment with state standards. 
Adapted college Achieve does not recommend using college placement 


admissions tests 


tests, because its research has found that placement tests 


are too narrowly focused on a subset of knowledge and 


skills. 
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Step 2: 
Decide what 
incentives 
for students 
to attach to 
the anchor 


assessment. 


In collaboration with 
higher education, 
determine a cut score that 
demonstrates college and 


career readiness. 


Second, hold high 
schools accountable 
for performance on the 


anchor assessment. 


Next, determine the range 
of student incentives to 


use. 


First, incorporate the 
anchor assessment 
results in the high 
school accountability 


system. 


High schools should be held accountable for a 
wider variety of indicators than today (such as 
coursetaking, graduation rate, more assessments). 
The college- and career-ready anchor test should 
be given primary weight among test results used to 


identify, support or intervene in high schools. 


Option 1: Guarantee 
placement in credit- 
bearing entry-level 
college courses in 
mathematics and 
English 


Option 2: Identify 
and award additional 
incentives (such as 
scholarships 

or apprenticeship 


advancement) 


Waiving additional placement testing once students 
get to college is a good way to streamline testing 
overall and motivate and support college readiness. 
Tying additional “opening doors” incentives, such as 
financial aid, college admissions or waiving employer 


tests, also can motivate and support student success. 


Option 3: Factor results 


into course grade 


This option only works with end-of-course tests. Test 
results must be returned before the end of the school 


year. 


Option 4: Make passing 
the anchor assessment a 


graduation requirement 


Not recommended. States should keep the bar set 

at college and career readiness, which would be 
very difficult to do currently if passing the test were 
required for graduation. States with end-of-course 
tests in introductory subjects (such as Algebra 1 or 
English 9) could use these for high school exit. On 
comprehensive exams, a lower cut score for high 
school exit could be set in addition to the college- 
and career-ready cut score (with the goal that 


eventually these scores will converge). 


Option 5: Do not attach 


incentives 


Not recommended. Students need to be motivated to 


perform on the anchor assessment. 
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Step 3: Develop 
supports for 
students and 

schools to 


achieve college 


Create comprehensive 
supports and interventions 
for middle and early 

high school students. 
Once college and career 


readiness scores are 


Option 1: Develop 
new courses, modules 
and interventions 

for students who are 
struggling in middle 
and early high school 
and students who are 
not college- and career- 
ready on the anchor 


assessment 


Use data from assessments given in 8th, 9th and 10th 
grades, along with course grades and other key early 


indicators, to intervene early with struggling students. 


For courses in the junior and senior years, encourage 
K-12 and higher education institutions to partner and 


collaborate to develop new courses and teaching units 


and career available to high school 
; ; and support better teaching and student success. If 
readiness. seniors, support students : mae 
Option 2: Provide resources are limited, use results from anchor assessment 
who need more time and : ; : 
professional to focus resources on mathematics or English. 
help to get ready. ; 
development to high 
school faculty 
Improve summative Use constructed-response items efficiently and 
tests to maximize their | appropriately. Involve teachers in scoring. Create better 
usefulness for teaching | Web-based data analysis tools. Return results as quickly 
and learning as possible and at strand levels if possible. 
Statewide summative tests, | Decide if performance _| If the performance measures do mot count for students 
including the college- assessments should “roll | or schools, then the re/iability of the instruments 
and career-ready anchor up” to factor as one matters less and validity could be increased to emphasize 
Step 4: Improve 
eee assessments, should measure in high school _| usefulness for teaching and learning. If the measures do 
ied maximize usefulness for accountability or if they | count, then reliability must be increased even if validity 
; improving teaching and have stakes for students | decreases. 
determine how j 
learning. 


to incorporate 
performance 


measures. 


In addition, performance 
measures should be part of 


the state system. 


Determine how to put the 


measures in place. 


Option 1: Require all 
students to complete 


graduation projects 


Option 2: Develop 
and pilot performance 


measures 


Option 3: Encourage 
districts to create 
performance 
assessments via 


incentives 


Determine level of state involvement in scoring 
graduation projects. Establish clear performance 
criteria. Disseminate student work. Provide professional 


development. Establish auditing to ensure reliability. 


Option 4: Leave entirely 


up to school districts 


Not recommended. Not enough districts have capacity to 


do performance assessment well on their own. 
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Step 5: 
Determine state 
role in providing 

leadership 


for and access 


Ensure that all schools 
and districts have access 
to at least one full set 


of high-quality interim 


Option 1: Analyze 
alignment of 
commercial and/or 
district-created interim 
assessments with state 


standards 


Least costly/intrusive state role; publish alignment 
analyses and consider what to do if analyses indicate that 


no existing packages align with state standards. 


Option 2: Create online 
item banks aligned to 


state standards 


Most flexible approach; provide schools and districts 
with opportunity to “mix and match” items as needed. 
May not result in consistency of rigor or quality across 


districts. 


Most likely to promote consistency and quality of 


assessments. 
statewide Option 3: Create full instruction, but potentially also the costliest approach. 
to interim forms and sets of aligned | Align to standards and anchor assessments. Tie full 
PeSesomlents: interim assessments sets to core units of instruction within key high school 
courses. 
Option 4: Leave entirely | Not recommended. Not enough districts have capacity to 
up to school districts do interim assessment well on their own. 
First, determine state’s Consider which assessments can be dropped without 
appetite forexpansion | harming overall goal of increasing college and career 
of testing and adjust readiness. Or decide if the rationale for testing 
plans accordingly expansion is compelling enough to override concerns 
about the testing burden. Eliminate tests that don’t align 
with state standards. 
Step back and examine the 
Step 6: Take net effect on the testing Identify current district assessments that will become 
stock of overall | burden of incorporating Option 1: Work with redundant once the anchor, performance and interim 
testing system | the anchor assessment, districts to eliminate assessments are in place. Help districts identify cost 
and streamline | performance measures and | tests that will now be savings from eliminating unnecessary tests. Decide 


testing time and 


costs. 


interim assessments into 
the overall high school 


testing system. 


redundant 


which districts are exempt from using state performance 


or interim measures. 


Option 2: Collaborate 
with other states 
to reduce costs and 


development time 


Option 3: Add more 
assessments without 


reducing tests 


Save development time and cost and put pressure on 


testing contractors to improve product. 


Not recommended. A substantial increase in testing 
without good-faith efforts to streamline the system 
will frustrate policymakers, educators, students and the 


public. 
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